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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICB, MEDINA, O30, 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


LASTERN EDITION, 





TD 
Discounts! 


PPPPP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 

For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PPPS 


Geo. E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan, 


PRR 8 oO ETE IE 


Root’s Bee - supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


=> 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


=> 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, etc. Send for catalog A 


=> 
Rawlings Implement Co., 


209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - ~- + Maryland. 








ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honeysjars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hand at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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DON’T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. AlIso 
best brands of COMB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


LYONSVILLE, MASS. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be wel] filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed exce pt an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood wel]! scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and se ~aled, 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “Fancy White.” “ No. 1 Dark,” ete. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey produced from 
basswood and white clover is scarce, and brings lic 
per lb. All other kinds of white is in over supply, and 
the market is weak at 12@13; light-amber grades, 10@ 
ll; dark, 8@9; candied and mixed lots, 7@8. Extract- 
ed weak with white ranging from 5%@6%; amber 
and dark, 5@5%. Beeswax selling at 32, and in good 
demand. . A. BURNETT & Co., 

April 7. 199 South Water St., Chicago, II1. 





Boston.—The demand for comb honey is fairly 
good considering the time of year. Stocks on hand 
ample forthe demand Prices remain as per our last 
quotation. Fancy, 15@I16; A No. 1, 14@15; No. 1, 13@14; 
honey in glass-front cases about Ic less. California 
light amber, extracted, 70714; Florida honey in bar- 
rels, 6@6% BLAKE, Scott & LEE 

April 7 i 31, 33 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


BUFFALO.—The stock of honey in our market is 
light. Demand is slow, but prices hold quite steady. 
No jobbing demand, or prices would be shaded in lot 
Sales. Fancy white comb, 14@15; A No. 1, 184%@14; 
No. 1, 18@18%; No. 2, 12@12%; No. 3, 11@12_ dark, 10 
@12. Extracted white, 6%@7 : amber, 6@6%; dark, 
5@5%. Beeswax, 28@30. W C. TOWNSEND 

April 9. 84, 86 West Market St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEW YorRK.—Comb honey.—Last year’s crop is prac- 
tically cleaned up, but as we wrote a little while ago 
we had received a new crop from Cuba, and are now 
receiving a new crop from the South. Demand is fair 
at lic for fancy white; No. 1, 13; No. 2, 12; amber, 10@ 
ll. Extracted.—The market is decidedly dull. Very 
little demand, with large stocks on hand, some of 
which no doubt will have to be carried over, and inde 
cations point to a further decline in —. yp 
white, 6; light amber, 5%; amber, 5; South ssa 
58 per gallon, according to quality. Even en prices 
are shaded in car lots Beeswax scarce an@ firm at 20- 

' HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

265-7 Greenwich St., New, York. City. 


CINCINNATI.—The general tone of the hovey market 
is lower. Water- white comb honey sells from14@14¥%, 
and is hard to obtain; extra fancy, 15. \ Extracted, has 
weakened a little, and sells from” he fancy, (@6%. 

W. WBBER 
2146 Central Ave., » Cincinnat, Ohio. 


SAN FRANCISCO. —Comb honey, 10@1 12. Extracted, vet 
water-white, 54%@6¥% ; light amber, 1@5% : dark, 4@5. 
Southern California reports 10 inches of rain to date: 
this makes a half crop secure. Should additional 
rains follow, the percentage will increase. The cen- 
sus burean credits New York State with producing, in 
1899, 3.542.497 lbs. of honey; California, 3,667,738; and, 
‘Tell it not in Gath,” Texas, 4,780,204 lbs. Now let 
the Texans blow their ‘‘ Long Horns,’* while Califor- 
nia ‘‘ goes way back (of Texas) and sits down.”’ Pros- 
pects in Central and Northern California are excellent 
sa season. Wax, 27—30. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

March 26, Murphys, Calif. 


April 17. 


DETROIT. —Fancy white comb honey, 15; No. 1, 13@ 
14; dark and amber, 11@12. Extracted white, 64%@7; 
dark and amber, 56 ~=Beeswax, 29@30. 

Apr. 8. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE.—T he market continues very quiet on 
hgney. The supply is fair, and demand not urgent. 
Sales slow, especially on the extracted of all grades. 
Choice comb honey meets with more favor, yet sales 
are not as usual at this season of the year. We con- 
tinue to quote: AWNo. | sections. 1I8@l5c; No. 1, 13@l4c. 
Off-grades entirely nominal. Extracted in barrels, 
kegs, and cans, white, 74@8c; amber, 5@7c. Beeswax, 
24a 28 A. V. BisHop & Co., 

March 19. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

FoR SALE —2000- Ibs. honey, buckwheat mixed, at 
7c, freight prepaid, . = lb. cans, two cans in a case. 

B. AVE RILL, Howardsville, Va. 

WANTED. Comb honey in any quantity. Please ad- 

vise what you have to offer. EVANS & TURNER, 
Town St, Cor. 4th, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED.—Extracted “honey, either large or small 
lots; parties having same to offer, send samples, and 
best prices delivered, Cincinnati,O. We pay cash on 
delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 
Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
WANTED.— Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 
We can use both white and amber. F 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
For SALE.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey; about 
2000 lbs. or more. Won. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 
FoR SALE. —Fxtracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for — 
. S. JENKINS, I,as Animas, Col. 
FoR SALE. — Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; 
$7.80, per case of two 60-1b. cans, net. 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 


tinted, 


For SALE.—Clover and sweet-clover extracted honey 
at 7c, in kegs and cans. Dr. C. L.. PARKER 
Sta. A, R. F. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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_Wants and Exchange. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t inthis department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “‘ swaps.” 





ANTED.—To exchange for cash, beeswax, or offers, 
1 12-in. and 2 6-in. Root foundation-mills. 
M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange Dadant uncapping-cans, 
Root’s No. 5 extractor, and other supplies, for 
honey or wax. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





WANTED.— Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections in 

exchange for supplies, or will pay cash. We pre- 

fer large lots of white honey, but can use some amber 
in this size. THE A. I. Roor Co., Medina, Ohio. 

ANTED.—To sell Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed. 

Seed of these famous melons postpaid, 40 cts. per 

pound. Choice selected stock 

H. F. HAGEN, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 








WANTED —To know who has 200 colonies of bees to 
sell cheap; also what young man would like to 

serve an apprenticeship with Quirin the queen-breed- 

er. H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, O. 





ANTED.—To exchange New Cumberland black- 
raspberry plants (Cuthbert), Fay’s Currants, 
blackberry (Snyder, Taylor, Western Triumph), for 
beeswax at 30c per Ilb., or cash. Wanted, old comb and 
slumgum. A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange Victoria rhubarb roots at 
$1.25 per 100, White Wyandotte and Pekin duck 
eggs at $1.50 per 30, and a Prairie State incubator, for 
strawberry-plants and bees. 
GEo. M. AMES, Tamaroa, Illinois. 





WANTED.—To trade good two-story building, fine 
location, for bees in good hives. 
E. Y. PERKINS, Creston, Iowa. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gallon square tin cans 
in partitioned cases of two cans each, in lots of 20 
cases or more, at about half the price of new cans 
Having been in use once only, and as containers of 
honey they are practically as good as new. For par- 
ticulars and prices. address OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED.—To purchase 150 colonies bees, L. frames. 
Must be clean of disease. State price f. o. b. cars. 
OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ww NTED.—To sell five colonies of Italian bees with 

new eight-frame Root’s Dovetailed hives com- 
plete for $4. 
all disease. 








per colony. Strong colonies, free from 
I. L. POWELL, Millbrook, N. Y. 


ANTED.-—To buy 50 to 100 colonies of bees in Colo- 
rado. A. B. TACKABERRY, Cantril, Iowa. 








ANTED.—To exchange a 32-caliber Winchester 
rifle for a 10-inch Root foundation-mill. 
D. A. DisBRow, Belleview, Marion Co., Fla. 


WANTED.— To sell 500 brood-combs, just a little 
larger than the Hoffman frame, at $8.00 per 100, 
f. 0. b. at Petoskey. R. B. OLpDT, Epsilon, Mich. 


WANTED.—To sella Caligraph typewriter for $25. 
A substantial, long-lived, rapid machine, doing 

excellent work; sample on application; the best value 

for the money. W. J. FIncu, JR., Carlinville, I11. 











ANTED.—To exchange brood foundation for bees- 
wax or offers. FRED W. BUTTERY, 
R. F. D. 43, Norwalk, Conn. 


ANTED.—To sell 30 colonies of Italian and hybrid 
bees at $2.50 per colony. 
J. F. Rascn, Marilla, N. Y. 


WANTED. -~Second-hand or knocked-down hives. 
Describe them, with price. Also want a man 
who knows how to handle bees a little. 
W. L,. COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y. 











Apr. 15 


ANTED.—To sell Gulf coast sea-shells, cabinet 
specimens and shells for all purposes. Prices 
low. Send 15c for 12 nice shells. G. S. WARNER, 
Palma Sola, Manatee River, Florida. 


ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $3.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds: 
cockrels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $9.00 per dozen. 
GEo. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 








ANTED.—To exchange 30 colonies of bees with 
fixtures, Hilton chaff hives—every thing up to 
date—for wall-paper stock or cash offers. 
H. F. Swan, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ANTED.—Beeswax, typewr'ter, and wheel-hoe and 
drill. Send for long list of articles to select from 
in exchange. F. H. MCFARLAND, Hyde Park, Vt. 





WANTED.—To exchange a Clark’s cutaway harrow 
and a Brightest and Best blue-flame oil stove for 
bees or offers. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 





ANTED.—To exchange 10 colonies of hybrid bees 
some fine collie-shepherd pups, one good hound 
coon dog, some nice canary birds (beautiful singers) 
for a lady’s or gent’s watch, a good shotgun, or almost 
any thing you have for trade except poultry. Address 
wich stamp. W.S. BRILLHART, Oakwood, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To exchange a $35.00 Henley wire and 

— fence machine (to weave on the posts) 

for offers, or will sell for $7.00, as I have no use for it. 
In good condition. C. BROWN, Box 61, Dayton, O. 





ANTED—To sell one Zimmerman Autoharp No 
234, used very little, good as new. $2.50 takes it. 
Mrs. N. O. PENNY, Nathan, Fla. 





ANTED.—Bee keepers to study our advertisement 
and testimonial of queens in April lst GLEANINGS 
R. F. HOLTERMANN, Manager Bee Department, 

Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Canada. 





ANTED.—A honey - extractor. Also a foot-power 
circular saw. State kind and price 
O. W. JEFFERSON, Pittsford, Mich. Box 115 





WAN CED. - The address of a young or middle-aged 


man of some practical experience who wants to 
come to Colorado for his health anu take the job 
(probably during May, June, July, and August) of 
attending to an apiary of 150 or 175 colonies. We have 
two apiaries, about four miles apart, and want a hand 
to take charge of either one as circumstances mav 
decide. Apiaries are connected by telephone. We 
have a bee-house with two good living-rooms Would 
like a man as an assistant tothe one we have now. 
This is a good chance for one affected with lung trou- 
ble if not sufficient to interfere with work. Wages. 

$10 without board or $20 with per month. Address 

THE DENVER LAND Co.. 
A. M. Patten, Manager. Denver, Colorado. 


Look Here! 


Buy your bee-supplies where you can do 
the best. We handle the well-known Lewis 
Goods, and every thing else necessary for the 
bee-keepers. The Very Best Goods, The Very 
Best Service, The Very Best Shipping Facilities, 
Plenty of Room, Large Stock, Manufacturer’s Prices. 
Write to us before buying elsewhere. Cat- 
alog free if you say where you saw this ad. 


C. M. Scott & Co., 


1004 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Don’t forget us when you want a queen. 
We guarantee ours. 











We will have 50 black and hybrid queens to mail be- 
tween April 20 and May 15, at 40c each, 6 for $2.00. 
SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
[Established in 1873.] 
Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by 
The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 
E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. 
J. T. CALVERT. Bus. Mgr. 
A. I. BOYDEN, Sec. 








TERMS. $1.00 per annum ; two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 72 advance; or two copies 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year 
extra for postage. 4 wil 


DISCONTINUANCES. The journal is sent until 
orders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber 
whose subscription has expired, wishing his journal 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- 
wise we Shall assume that he wishes his journal con- 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- 
nished on application. 











Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 














DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 10) Ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


with prices and samples, free upon 
application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 








CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486-490 Canal St., Corner Watt St., N. Y. 


Honey and Beeswax. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. Whole- 
| sale Dealers and Commission Merchants. Estab. 1875. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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I, J. Stringham, 105 Park Pl., New York City. 


Save Money! 


You want the best supplies at as low a price as pos- 
sible. If you are anywhere in the EAST we can fur- 
nish you, and it will be to your advantage to get our 
1902 catalog. There are ‘‘special offers’’ in it. Re- 
member, we furnish EVERY THING a bee-keeper 
needs. Apiaries located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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GS.B. Lewis Company, 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U S.A. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 


If you are located nearer any of our agencies send us 
your name and address and write to them for prices. 
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Cc. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., S. W. cor. Walnut & Front, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fred W. Foulger & Sons, . . . . Ogden, Utah. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 1440 Market St.. Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc’n, R. C. Aiken, Mgr , Loveland, Colo. 


Robert Halle, 
E. T. Abbott, 
F. C. Erkel, 


Send for our 
catalog. It 


is free. J. K. Hill & Co., 


Grand Junction Fruit- ariel Association, . 
Pierce Seed & Produce Co., 
Chas. Dadant & Son, . . 
Lilly, Bogardus & Co., 


Klauber, Mangenheim &Co,. . 
Fallbrook Co-operative Association, 


.’ Grand Junction, Colo. 
Montrose, Colo. 
. Pueblo, = 

. St. Joseph, 
. . . Hamilton, iis. 
. 515 First Ave., ‘N. E., Minneapolis Minn. 
: . Seattle, Wash. 
San Diego, Calif. 
. Fallbrook, Calif. 
Uvalde, Texas. 
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All of the Above Agencies can Fill Your Orders Promptly. 
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BEE - SUPPLIES! 


ROOT’S GOODS 


AT 


ROOT’S PRICES. 


C. H. W. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


2146-2148 Central Ave. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE stock for 
1902 now on hand. I am The Root Com- 
pany’s representative for Cincinnati and sur- 
rounding territories. You save TIME 
and FREIGHT CHARGES by having goods 
shipped from here. Convenience of railroad 
facilities here enables me todo so. Before 
buying elsewhere, write for my prices and 
catalog, which will be mailed you free of 
charge. 
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SOFT MAPLES bloomed March 24—12 days 
earlier than last year. 

‘* A BEGINNER with a few brains, boards, 
and a buzz-saw, is the man before all oth- 
ers who feels called upon to invent a bee- 
hive.’’—Editor Hutchinson. 


WHEN A COLONY SWARMS, what per cent 
of the bees go with the swarm, and what 
per cent remain ? [This varies; and while 
I will not attempt to answer the question, I 
will put out a rough guess as an average. 
I should say 75 per cent go with the swarm, 
and 25 remain with the comb.—ED. ] 


H. MEwzer, in Centra/dlatt, declares from 
abundant observation that bees get honey 
from red clover, not when it is deficient in 
growth, but when it is specially luxuriant, 
so that the tube is so filled with nectar that 
the bees can reach it. This occurs espe- 
cially when hot dry days follow a thunder- 
shower. [This agrees with our experi- 
ence.— Ep. ] 

You APPEAR to think, Mr. Editor, p. 275, 
that I do not have confidence enough in 
Prof. Gillette’s work. Just the opposite. 
I had too much confidence, taking his fig- 
ures as entirely reliable, and, like the hon- 
est man that he is, he says that his reach 
measurements are not reliable. Yes, in- 
deed, I think he will subscribe to my last 
statement, although he might prefer to say 
that tongue-length is not settled by measure- 
ment of tongue-reach. [You misunder- 
stood me. I understood you to mean just 
what you now say in the foregoing.—ED. ] 

Bro. DOOLITTLE, on page 277 that man 
Brown gets you mixed up, or you get him 
mixed up, or else you both get me so mixed 
up that I can’t understand English. You 
first state my question as I gave it, why 
is it erroneous tocall a prime swarm a first 
swarm? and then you say I wish to know 
why it is erroneous to call a first swarm a 
prime swarm. Then you go to work and 


answer the question that I never asked. 
Now will you kindly answer the question 
that has been waiting for an answer seven 
years? If you will please answer it I have 
another question to ask. 

THE ONLY HIVE badly spotted with diar- 
rhea last winter was one of the painted 
ones (I think there are three painted). I 
don’t know whether the paint had any thing 
to do with it, but I remember another win- 
ter the hive with most dampness was paint- 
ed. [I suspect that the other Miller , Ar- 
thur C.) would tell you there could be no 
possible difference between the painted and 
unpainted hive, because either one is smear- 
ed over on the inside with propolis, and 
therefore would not let moisture pass 
through. Is it not possible that what you 
observed was an accidental coincidence?— 
Ep. | 

ANSWERING your question, p. 275, I never 
put on more than one super at a time nowa- 
days. Too much heat is needed to fill up 
two. The fact remains that I had just as 
fine work when I put on 56 sections at a 
time. [Yes, probably; but the fact remains 
that you do not consider it good practice to 
give too much room at the start; and if not 
good practice, you of course do not get as 
good results. While the honey that was 
secured was just as good and just as pretty, 
is it not true that the bees would be longer 
in getting into the supers when they had a 
great big empty space to go into and kee 
warm?—ED. | 

FOR BEGINNERS who allow naturalswarm- 
ing, I want to suggest a plan for improve- 
ment of stock that is more than 40 years old 
(I mean the plan, not the stock, is so old). 
Strengthen with brood the colony with best 
queen, so as to get it to swarm first. Call 
it No. 1. When No. 1 swarms, put swarm 
in place of No. 1, and set No. 1 in place of 
No. 2, setting No. 2 on a new stand. When 
No. 1 swarms again ( perhaps 8 days later), 
set the swarm in place of No. 1; set No. 1 
in place of No. 3, and set No. 3 in a new 
place. As often as No. 1 swarms (and it 
may do so several days in succession), set 
the swarm in place of No. 1, and set No. 1 
in place of some other full colony. 
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AN EXCELLENT little treatise on queen- 
rearing has just been published in France 
by Giraud-Pabou and Son, giving an up- 
to-date resume of methods used in this coun- 
try and elsewhere. Theexperiment given, 
p. 522, GLEANINGS, 1900, is quoted quite 
fully to show that bees sometimes choose 
larve 4 or 5 days old for queen-rearing. 
But attention is not called to the fact that 
the bees chose the youngest larve they 
had, and that under ordinary circumstances 
there would have been plenty of larve young 
enough when the last cells were started. 
‘or when the brood was given to No. 18 the 
youngest egg was three days old, and un- 
der ordinary circumstances there would be 
eggs three days younger. 


THE ADDED TOUGHNESS in foundation 
made by the new process is an excellent 
thing in the brood-chamber; but in the case 
of super foundation there may be a danger 
of its being carried too far.—D. D. M. in 
British Bee Journal. I wonder how much 
there is in that. [While the new process 
makes wax tougher it also makes it possi- 
ble to use less wax in ordinary sheets of 
foundation, both brood and super. The re- 
sult of this was that all sheets are made 
lighter. The ordinary foundation for sec- 
tions is, as a rule, much lighter than that 
which was made years ago by the old plan. 
If the new wax is tougher, there is less of 
it, so there is and can be no more (if as 
much) midrib as before.—Ep.] 


ARE YOU SURE you are not mistaken, Mr. 
Editor, in saying, p. 285, that there were 


no beet sugars on the market when A. I. 
Root made his experiments? He began bee- 
keeping in 1865, and at that time was not 
io of the total sugar supply beet sugar? and 
didn’t we have our full proportion in this 


country? We didn’t know we were using 
beet sugar, though. [At that time, 1865, 
the beet sugars that were then made were 
confined almost entirely, if I mistake not, 
to Europe. Beet sugars did not come into 
use in this country until the beet was grown 
here, if I am correct. The growing of this, 
as you probably know, is a comparatively 
new industry in the United States; soI feel 
quite positive that the sugars that A. I. 
Root ‘a along in the 70’s were all cane. 
—EDp. 


QUITE A TRAFFIC in some parts of Ger- 
many is the sale of ‘‘ naked ’’ colonies, as 
they are called—bees drummed out without 
any combs. They are generally shipped 
from the middle of September to the first of 
October. [How far do they ship them, and 
how? Years ago, you remember, we used 
to do a business something of this nature, 
sending what we then called ‘‘ bees by the 
pound.’’ A large cage was prepared, fill- 
ed with Good candy. The bees were shak- 
en off the combs into a large funnel, which 
delivered them into this cage. They were 
weighed up; and if the scales showed, after 
deducting tare, a full pound, a wire-cloth 
cover was put on and the package of bees 
was sent by express. But we had to give 
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it up because so many of the bees died ex 
route. Wenow ship in the form of nuclei 
on combs, and the results are very much 
more satisfactory.—ED. | 

Bro. A. I. Root, I’m afraid if we stop 
all papers that either directly or indirectly 
advertise the liquor business, as you advise, 
p. 298, most of us would do without papers. 
Rather than patronize a paper with a Sun- 
day edition, I take the only daily I know of 
in Chicago without a Sunday edition, even 
though it brings the news to me nearly a 
day later; but the Daz/ly News is not sinless 
in the way of advertisements. If you will 
get a number to band together, I’m ready 
to join you in doing without the news till a 
paper with clean ads. is started. [Don’t 
you mean, doctor, we would have to go with- 
out dazly papers? Surely there are week- 
lies without number that do not and never 
will accept any thing in the shape of a liq- 
uor advertisement. Who else among our 
readers will join the ‘‘band’’ with Dr. 
Miller and myself as above? We learn 
from the American /ssue that it was stated 
at a recent editorial convention at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, that only 61 out of the 783 news- 
papers and periodicals in the State will 
publish a whisky advertisement.—A. I. R.] 


My ANSWER to that question, page 298, is 
that cigarette John is not worth as much as 
another boy just like him in all respects 
but the cigarette. One reason isthat John 
has in him a deteriorating element not 
found in the other boy. I don’t believe a 
boy can be quite as truthful and reliable 
with cigarettes as without. The cigarette 
seems to deaden his sensibility to the harm 
of being unfaithful or untruthful.  [ Doctor, 
your remarks bring to mind an incident of 
just a few days ago. The Lakeshore Rail- 
road has for ticket agent at a small station 
a young man who smokes cigarettes while 
he sells tickets. This young man got my 
money, but the ticket he made out would 
never have been accepted by the conductor 
had not a passenger aided his befuddled 
brain in the matter; and then the agent had 
to go with me to the conductor on the train 
and explain why my ticket was in two 
pieces. If the Lakeshore Railroad has not 
yet decided that cigarette smokers are not 
fit to sell tickets, I offer it the above evi- 
dence.—A. I. R.] 
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As Mr. Secor seems to be gradually re- 
tiring from the post of poet-laureate for the 
bee-keepers, his mantle seems to be falling 
on Mr. Harry Lathrop, now of Calamine, 
Wis. See another column. 

ihe 

We have received several copies of the 

Bulletin of Agriculture, published by the 
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Central Union of Scientific Industries, of 
San Salvador, Central America. It is 
gratifying to see the apparent progress be- 
ing made in bee-keeping, as well as all 
other branches of agriculture, in that little 
republic whose interests have of late be- 
come so closely identified with our own. 
The work is all Spanish. 
w 

We have just received from England the 
following, printed in tract form, from the 
pen of Mr. R. Hamlyn-Harris, one of the 
best bee-writers of Europe. It is reprinted 
from the FExtomologist’s Record. <As_ it 
seems to cover, in very concise and reliable 
form, all that is now known relative to Apis 
dorsata, I give it complete. The reader 
can draw his own conclusion. 

It is now some years since the idea was first con- 

ceived, that. by the introduction of Apis dorsata 
known as the Giant bee of India), a valuable addi- 
tion to our fauna would be obtained, yielding a larger 
quantity of honey and wax, and generally more prof- 
itable than our honey-bee. Apis mellifica and its 
different varieties—var. ligustica, var. Carniolia, etc. 
According to Dalla Torre: 

“Apis dorsata, Fabr., occurs in Assam, India, and 
Java. Var. bicolor, Klug, occurs in Assam, India, Cey- 
lon, and Java. Var. testacea, Smith, occurs in Assam 
and Borneo. Var. zonata occurs in Assam, Celebes, 
and the Philippines.’’ [The var. zonata also occurs in 
India. which is not mentioned by Dalla Torre.] 

About three years ago a special enquiry was set on 
foot to ascertain whether or not the Giant bee of India 
was really a suitable subject for domestication. At 
that time I was permitted to look over various reports 
at the India Office, and all these agreed that Apis dor- 
sata, mentioned generally under native names, could 
not be domesticated, on account of its intractable 
character the chief points noted are: 

1. Itis said to be exceedingly vicious, often attack- 
ing man or beast on the smallest provocation. 2. It 
preserves the same habits and appearance wherever 
its habitat. 3. It has never been known to build its 
nest under shelter, but mostly on isolated lofty trees 
or overhanging rocks. After the honey season the 
bees will desert their nests, and often travel for long 
periods and great distances, even crossing such moun- 
tain chains as the Nilgherris in their course. 5. They 
build single combs. 6. And are used to approach 
from north, south, east, or west. They rarely remain 
in one locality for more than three weeks, emigrating 
as flowers become scarcer. 

We will consider these points more in detail, to 
make the subject better understood. Among the hill- 
inen, near Darjeeling (Eastern Himalayas), this bee is 
known by the name Cargoo, and is generally an object 
of fear and dislike, according to Sladen It will be 
readily seen the risk of introducing such a bee, even 
were it possible, into a thickly populated country 
would be too great. Not only the hill-men of Di1- 
jeeling find Api- dorsata an undesirable neighbor, but 
all are agreed on the subject who have had any experi- 
ence in the matter. Interesting, however, is the way 
i1 which the natives of the Malay Archipelago, for 
instance, take the comb and honey, showing much 
courage on their part. Perhaps, also, the Apis dorsata 
may be somewhat less dreaded in the islands than on 
the mainland of India. The native, having located 
the nest (some 70 to 80 feet from the ground, some- 
times even more*), repairs by night to the spot, and 
after a wearisome climb, sometimes lasti»g an hour, 
with only the smoke fumes of a torch drives the bees 
away from the combs, which are then severed from 
the boughs and let down by cords to his helpers 
below. Such a rough-and-ready style of proceeding 
must necessarily provoke the bees, and stings, as one 
nay suppose, are plentiful; still the tribesmen do not 
seem much concerned. It is well known that one of 
the greatest obstacles to the domestication of this bee 
Is its natural wildness and its inability to settle per- 
manently in one spot. When we consider that Apis 
dorsata usually makes its nest in wild and rocky 
country, remaining in one locality only so long as 

* This is for protection against the bears, which are 
(as is known) fond of honey, and would climb the 
trees in search of it. 
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flowers abound, we shall better realize why it moves 
from place to place, arid the importance of so doing 
to its general welfare. Therefore we see that only by 
completely altering its natural habits could we hope 
to domesticate this bee, or bring it into use under dif- 
fering circumstances from those in which it has always. 
lived. Also on account of its size, and the power of 
its flight, the Giant bee will travel as much asa hun- 
dred miles before again settling down to home life.* 
It is not so much the honey gathered by these bees 
which is valuable to the natives, but the large quanti- 
ties of comb they produce; the latter. being melted 
down into wax, forms a valuable article of industry 
in India. The hillmen do not trouble much about the 
honey, but are said to eat the young bees and larve 
with great gusto. 

Another great hindrance to domestication is the way 
they build their nests, quite in the open, entirely un- 
protected, and always single combs from about five to 
six feet in length, and about twoto three feet in depth. 
Some fine specimens of thyse combs are to be seen in 
the South Kensington Natural- History Museum. 
When a species of insect has been used to certain hab- 
its for endless generations—in fact, has never known 
any others it will be readily understood how difficult 
would be the problem presented to us did we attempt 
to keep such a refractory creature in confinement. 
The only attempt made seems to have been a failure. 
A queen-bee was tied by a thread to a stick and placed 
in the hollow of a tree, and, after two to three months, 
a very small piece of comb was found, and, the exper- 
iment proving useless, it was abandoned. Since thisa 
writer to the last Government report says that he 
“had seven hives all well and fea for the winter,” but 
in the spring the ‘ little brutes’? decamped by twenty 
and thirty a day, until each queen in turn left its hive 
in disgust. Clipping the queen's wings, as is done in 
modern bee-keeping, would prove fatal to Apis dorsa- 
ta. On account of her uncontrollable character she 
would probably be lost. The question arises, If we 
can not domesticate Apis dorsata itself. could we by 
judicious crossing attain the desired end? ‘The best 
an+wer to this question will, I think, be found in the 
fact that European bees exist which are closely allied 
to a species found in Northern India, which never 
crossed with Apis dorsata. All these facts considered. 
there only remains Apis Indica, very similar to our 
European bee, with which domestication might be a 
success; but if any real advantage would arise there- 
from or not is doubtful ; but no doubt can remain that 
the facts relating to Apis dorsata must for ever bar the 
way to its domestication. 


It would seem from this that, notwith- 
standing the large amount of wax and 
honey which this bee produces, and which 
is sold so largely in India, it is incapable 
of domestication. This agrees substantial- 
ly with what F. W. L. Sladen and others 
have said. 























CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. The sun 
shone so brightly, and the air seemed so 
springlike, that I thought I would run in a 
little while, and, if you were not too busy, 
have a little chat with you relative to clip- 
ping queens’ wings.’’ 

‘“*Yes, it is a nice morning, and looks as 
if spring might open up before long; but 
there is still plenty of time for much rough 
weather before the bees will be out of the 
cellar. But what did you wish to know 
about clipping the wings of queens ?’’ 

‘*T have never clipped my queens, and 





* Apis dorsata is, however, inclined to fly somewhat 
clumsily, and to visit flowers somewhat listlesslv. 
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have been in doubt in the matter, as quite a 
few tell me that clipping does more harm 
than good; but after having several swarms 
go off to the woods last summer, I have 
been wondering what to do, so I came over 
to consult with you in the matter.”’ 

‘*T have always contended that, by hav- 
ing the wings of all queens clipped, we 
have the bees under the control of the apia- 
rist and can handle them as we wish, sep- 
arate them with pleasure when two or more 
swarms cluster together, and hive them on 
the returning plan when they come out 
singly.’’ 

‘*‘What about this returning plan? I 
have never heard any thing regarding it; 
and if there is a better plan than the hiv- 
ing of bees from a limb or some crotch of a 
tree, I would like to know about it.’’ 

‘*In using this plan, all you have to do 
when a swarm issues is to step to the en- 
trance to the hive with a little round wire- 
cloth cage; and when you see the clipped 
queen running around in front of the hive 
hopping about, trying to fly, put the open 
end of the cage down before her, into which 
she will immediately run, when the cage is 
stopped and laid in front of the hive.’’ 

‘*What, don’t you have to pick her up 
and put her in?’”’ 

‘* No, not at all. If you will watch hera 
moment before you let her run into the cage 
you will see that she is all the time trying 
to get something to climb up that she may 
better take wing, as she thinks, climbing 
up any little pebble, chunk of dirt, or spear 
of grass, etc.; and on your holding the cage 
in front of her she will use the cage for the 
same purpose, and you are to put in the 
stopper while she is climbing to the top.’’ 

‘**Well, that is easy, sure. I thought I 
had to pick her up, and was afraid I should 
hurt her, and that was one of the reasons I 
doubted in the matter. But I interrupted 
you about the plan. Goon from where you 
left off.’’ 

‘* Having the queen in the cage in front 
of the hive, the old hive is now moved toa 
new stand, and a new hive, all fitted and 
fixed in readiness for the swarm, is set in 
its place. In afew minutes the bees miss 
their queen, and, as is always the case 
where any queen can not accompany the 
swarm, in a few minutes the bees come 
back, running into the hive with fanning 
wings, telling, as plainly as can be, that 
they are rejoicing over finding their queen. 
When about two-thirds are in, the stopper 
is taken out of the cage and the queen al- 
lowed to go in with them, the same as she 
would have done had you cut down a swarm 
from a tree.”’ 

‘““Is it as simple as that ? 
have you followed that plan ?’’ 

‘*T have followed it for over thirty years, 
and know it to be a good one, and as good 
a yield of honey is the result as can be ob- 
tained by any plan where swarming is al- 
lowed—no climbing of trees, cutting of 
limbs, or lugging a cumbersome basket or 
swarming-box about. It is so straightfor- 


How long 
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ward—remove the old hive to a new stand, 
put the new hive in its place, and the re- 
turning swarms hive themselves withou' 
trouble, except the releasing of the queen.’ 

‘* Have you any other reasou for clipping 
the queen ?’’ 

‘*Yes. In clipping I cut the most of all 
of the wings off so that she is always, after 
that, very readily found. In making nu- 
clei, changing frames of brood and bees, 
etc., if you find the queen you can always 
know that she is just where she belongs, 
and not in some place she ought not to be, 
where she will get killed, or where you do 
not wish her. By having her wings cut 
short, you can see her golden abdomen at 
once, upon glancing over the frames as you 
lift them.’’ 

‘* Well, I should think as much of this 
part as of any of the rest, it seems to me, 
for it does bother me so to mind a queen; 
and I now believe that, if the wings were 
off, I could much more readily find one. 
Have you any other reason why you clip?”’ 

‘“*Yes, I have not as yet touched on the 
main reason for clipping, which is the loss 
of swarms by ‘running away’ to the woods. 
Having the queen clipped, even if your bees 
do start off for the woods or some old hive 
or open place in a house, you can always 
rest assured that they will come back again 
as soon as they miss the queen, and run 
into the hive fixed for them, the same as 
did the swarm we first spoke about. Your 
own experience has taught you what the 
loss of swarms going to the woods means; 
and if you had had the wings of those 
queens clipped last summer, you need not 
have lost a single one of those which went 
onm.”? 

‘* Tf that is so, that settles the matter with 
me. I will try clipping a part of mine this 
spring, in any event, and then a trial will 
tell me which I like best.’’ 

‘*T am glad to hear you talk like that. 
for that is the way all new plans, or those 
new to us, should be tried; for it often hap- 
pens that what suits others does not always 
suit us. By trying the plans of others on a 
small scale at first, we are soon able to 
tell whether they are to our liking; and if 
they are, we are then ready to adopt them 
for the whole apiary; and if they do not 
suit we are not much out for having tried 
the matter in a limited way. But you can 
not very well help liking to manage an api- 
ary having the wings of all the queens 
clipped.”’ 

‘*T judge that I shall, but I must be go- 
ing now.’’ 

‘All right! Iam glad you called. But 
before you go I wish to tell you something 
else you can do with a swarm having th: 
queen clipped. I do not believe in not hav- 
ing hives all in readiness for swarms when 
they come; but in case of emergency, if the 
queen is clipped you can hold a swarm out 
on a limb while you make a dozen hives, 01 
all summer if you wish. If you ever wish 
to do this, as soon as you have the queen in 
the cage attach a short piece of wire to the 
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cage; and as soon as the bees begin to 
alight, bend this piece of wire over the 
limb, so the caged queen will hang where 
the cluster will naturally be, when the 
swarm will alight and cluster the same as 
they would had the queen not been clip- 
ped. You can now go about any thing you 
may wish to, making hives or any thing 
else, resting assured that you will tind the 
bees there when you are ready to take care 
of them, no matter if it is not till the next 
day. If they should go off they will come 
back to the limb as soon as they find their 
queen is not with them, and cluster there 
again, as I have had them do when con- 
ducting experiments along this line, I even 
holding them thus until they had started 
several combs, evidently concluding to make 
their future home on this limb. I at first 
thought, when they started off so, that they 
would return to the parent hive on coming 
back, instead of seeking out the limb; but 
the queen is of all-absorbing consequence 
to any swarm, and so they come back to 
her every time.”’ 

















THE subscription-list of GLEANINGS con- 
tinues to grow apace, for which we are very 
grateful. 


REPORTS in regard to wintering are un- 
usually favorable this spring, notwith- 
standing the winter has been very severe 
in many localities. 

WaTCH your State Legislature during 
these closing days. ‘Some bills are liable 
to be rushed through; and if you do not 
look out, some of them may hurt your busi- 
ness. 


In our issue for March 15, page 227, I re- 
ferred to the fact that a bill had been in- 
troduced in our Ohio Legislature, classing 
sweet clover as a noxious weed, and requir- 
ing it to be destroyed by the township trus- 
tees. We sent out something like 1000 cir- 
cular letters to our subscribers in this 
State, besides personal letters to some of 
our Representatives and Senators, and now 
we have the practical assurance that the 
bill will be pigeonholed in committee, and 
the present session of the Ohio Legislature 
is drawing to a close. 


GIVING INDOOR BEES A CLEANSING FLIGHT, 
AND THEN PUTTING THEM BACK IN 

THE CELLAR. 

in our bee-cellars have win- 
The larger portion, as will 

be remembered, were in our home cellar, 

comprising nearly 300 hives, and these, 

many of them, two and three frame nuclei; 

and yet they came out bright and healthy. 


THE bees 
tered nicely. 
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One or two nuclei succumbed, but they were 
very weak. 

During the last days of March there was 
considerable roaring among the bees, and 
it seemed necessary to quiet them down. 
Mr. Wardell finally suggested taking them 
out on the first warm day and giving them 
a flight, and then returning them. This 
was done with the bees in both cellars, and 
the results were eminently satisfactory. In 
our first trial test, we took out 25 or 30 col- 
onies, that were quite uneasy. We gave 
them a flight, and put them back, and, 
presto! they were quiet, while those that 
had not had a flight were uneasy as before. 
These were put out, and they too became 
contented. 

I believe it has been stated that itisa 
waste of time and labor to give indoor bees 
a flight during mid-winter or early spring; 
but our own experience does not seem to 
prove the statement. 

When we put the bees out in the first 
place we numbered and marked their loca- 
tion, so that in a month hence when they 
are put out again they will go back in ex- 
actly the same places. 





EXPERIMENTS IN MEASURING THE TONGUES 
OF BEES AT THE MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT 
STATION, LANSING. 


WE have been favored with extracts from 
a bulletin about to be issued from the Mich- 
igan Experiment Station on the subject of 
measuring bees’ tongues. They are as 


follows: 
REPORT OF 1897, PAGE 128. 

A great many queens have been bred for the pur- 
pose of testing the question whether a strain of bees 
could be produced which would be characterized by 
long tongues The tongues of several bees of each 
colony were measured, and were found to average as 
follows : Black, 4.2 mm.; hybrid, 4.9 mm ; Italian, 5.2 
mm. One colony of Italians was found whose tongues 
measured 5.3mm. The drones from this colony were 
allowed to fly at will, and the others were kept down. 
As a result we have in the yard at the present time one 
queen the tongues of whose progeny measure 5.41 mm. 

This result is very encouraging and leads us to con- 
tinue the experiment. 

REPORT OF 1898, PAGE 141. 

The continued experiment on bees’ tongues did not 
make such marked progress as it did last year. At 
the beginning of the season the longest tongues in the 
yard measured 5.41 mm. One direct cross was made; 
but, owing to the large number of drones from com- 
mon stock in the surrounding country, no other 
queens were satisfactorily mated. The bees from 
this cross have made a gain of .9 mm., and now mea- 
sure 6.31 mm. The experiment will be continued. 

REPORT OF 1900, PAGE 90. 

The continued experiment on lengthening the 
tongues of the bees so that it will be possible for them 
to reach the nectar in such flowers as June clover, has 
been carried on with little success, the average lengths 
of the tongues of those colonies under experiment be- 
ing no longer than a year ago, the principal difficulty 
seeming to be the failure of the desirable mating of 
queens. When this difficulty can be overcome it may 
be possible to breed a strain of bees superior to any 
thing now known. 


There seems to be, from the above, quite 
a variation, all the way from 4.2 millime- 
ters in blacks to 6.31 millimeters in Ital- 
ians bred by selection. These figures, 
converted into hundredths of an inch, stand 
respectively 17 and 25. 

I do not know what these measurements 
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refer to, although I assume they relate to 
the whole tongue-length and not to the 
tongue-reach. At all events, the experi- 
ment shows a great variation, and gives us 
some encouragement that we may be able 
to accomplish something providing we can 
control the male parentage. 


NEW YORK’S RECENTLY ENACTED ANTI-BO- 
GUS-HONEY LAW. 


Ir there is a bee-keeper anywhere in the 
great State of New York who works un- 
stintedly and unselfishly for the industry 
of which he is a representative, it is Mr. 
W. F. Marks, of Chapinville, President of 
the New York State Association of Bee- 
keepers’ Societies. The great city of New 
York has been headquarters of late for bo- 
gus honey. Every thing would pass muster 
in that great metropolis, and then would 
be scattered far and wide. 

Some little time ago I asked President 
Marks if it would not be possible to get a 
law that would better protect bee-keepers. 
He immediately wrote back that the matter 
was under consideration, and that he him- 
self would do all he could to get the law 
amended. The following letter from Mr. 
Marks, dated March 24, will fully explain 
itself:| ==5— —) C0) See a 

Mr. E. R. Root :—I hand you herewith a copy of our 
new anti-bogus-honey law, or as much of it as relates 
to honey. You will observe that the provisions rela- 
tive to honey are the same as in the original draft, ex- 
cept the words ‘strained honey,’’ which were added 
before the bill was in'roduced. The duties of the com- 
mi-sioner, and penalties for violation of the agricul- 
tural law, were already provided for in other sections 
of said law, abstracts from which are annexed thereto. 

It passed both branches of the legislature, witnout 
amendment. I received word from Albany Saturday 
that it had been approved by the Governor. The act 
takes effect immediately. The Hon. Jean L. Burnett 
of Canandaigua, who secured the passage of our foul- 
brc od law, introduced and had charge of this bill. 

Our slogan is, “‘ Human foods should be sold un. 
der their proper names; misbranding is a fraud ; 
honey is the natural product of the honey-bee; and 
the word ‘honey’ in any form must not te used as 
a brand for glucose, syrups, and cheapcompounds ”’ 

Chapinville, N. Y., Mar. 24. W. F. MarKs. 


The text of the amended sections of the 
law is as follows: 


AN ACT to amend the agricultural law relative to 
prevention of disease among bees, and to add two 
new sections thereto relative to honey, to be known 
as sections eighty-a and eighty-b. 

Section 2.—Said chapter, three hundred and thirty- 
eight, is hereby amended by inserting therein, after 
section eighty thereof, two new sections, to be known 
as sections eighty-a and eighty-b, and to read respec- 
tively as follows: 

Section 80-a.— Defining honey.—The terms ‘‘ honey,” 
*‘liquid or extracted honey,’ “strained honey,” or 
“pure honey,” as used in this act, shall mean the nec- 
tar of flowers that has been transformed by, and is 
the natural product of, the honey-bee, taken from the 
honey-comb and marketed in a liquid, candied, or 
granulated condition. 


Section 80-b.—Relative to selling a commodity in imi- 
tation or semblance of honey —No person or persons 
shall sell, keep for sale, expose or offer for sale, any 
article or product in imitation or semblance of honey 
branded as ‘‘honey,”’ ‘liquid or extracted honey,” 
**strained honey,” or ‘‘ pure honey,’”’ which is not 
pure honey. No person or persons, firm, association, 
company, or corporation shall manufacture, sell, ex- 
pose, or offer for sale any compound or mixture brand- 
<d or labeled as and for honey which shall be made 
up of honey mixed with any other substance or ingre- 
dient. There may be printed on the package contain- 
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ing such compound or mixture a statement giving the 
ingredients of which it is made; if honey is one of 
such ingredients it shall be so stated in the same size 
type as are the other ingredients ; but it shall not be 
sold, exposed for sale, or offered for sale as honey ; 
nor shall such compound or mixture be branded or 
labeled with the word ‘**honey”’ in any form other 
than as herein provided; nor shall any product in 
semblance of honey whether a mixture or not be 
sold, exposed, or offered for sale as honey, or branded 
or labeled with the word *‘ honey,” unless such article 
is pure honey. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE AGRICULTURAL LAW RELATIVE 
TO PENALTIES. 


Section 37.—Every person violating any of the pro- 
visions of the agricultural law shall forfeit to the peo- 
ple of the State of New York the sum of not less than 
fifty dullars nor more than one hundred dollars for 
the first violation, and not less than one hundred dol- 
lars nor more than two hundred dollars for the second 
and each subsequent violation. When such violation 
consi-ts of the manufacture or pr duction of any pro- 
hibited article, each day during which or any part of 
which such manufacture or production is carried on 
or continued, shall be deemed a_ separate violation of 
the provisions of this article When the violation con- 
sists of the sale, or the offering or exposing for sale, 
or exchange of any prohibited article or substance, 
the sale of each one of several packages shall consti- 
tute a separate violation ; and each day on which any 
article or substance is offered or exposed for sale or 
exchange shall constitute a separa e violation of this 
article. When the use of any such article or substance 
is prvhibited, each day during which or any part of 
which said article or substance is so used or furnished 
for use, shall constitu e a separate violation, and the 
furnishing of the same for use toeach person to whom 
the same may be furnished shall constitute a separate 
violation. 

Section 2.—This act shall take effect immediately. 

I have read over this law, and I can not 
imagine how any thing can be more specific 
or more sweeping. If the officers whose 
duties it is to enforce this law perform their 
duty at all, the whole State of New York 
will be very largely, if not wholly, free 
from the adulteration of honey. 

The time was, not more than three or 
four years ago, when Chicago was the head 
center of adulteration, simply because there 
was no anti-adulteration law that could be 
made sufficiently effective. But a law was 
finally passed, so that to-day in Chicago 
scarcely a pound of adulterated honey can 
be found unless properly labeled; and such 
goods, of course, will not sell. 

We are now looking forward to a similar 
result in the city of New York; and you 
may rest assured that W. F. Marks and 
the various members of the society with 
which he is connected will leave no stone 
unturned to bring about a proper enforce- 
ment of the law above given. 

Ohio has a good law against the adulter- 
ation of food products, and it is well enforc- 
ed. If wecan get a few more States to go 
and do likewise, bee-keepers will begin to 
see a rise in price of honey. 

California had a good law; but those 
whose duty it was to enforce it have prac- 
tically taken the teeth all out of it, so that 
it is only partially effective. If our friends 
on the west coast can get a law such as 
there is in Illinois, Ohio, and New York, 
und get some men back of it who will see 
that it is enforced, we shall get this adul- 
teration business pretty well corraled. As 
the matter now stands, there is nothing to 
prevent carloads of honey in California 
from being adulterated with glucose, and 
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then being sent East; but, thanks to our 
New York friends, they would not be send- 
ing any more such goods into the State of 
New York without getting into trouble. 


THE BEE AND PEAR-BLIGHT; THE SITUATION 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


OvR readers will remember that trouble 
arose last summer between the pear-grow- 
ers on the one side and the bee-men on the 
other, in the vicinity of Hanford, Cal., a 
great fruit-growing region near the center 
of the State. The first mentioned alleged 
that the blight that was killing their trees 
was scattered by the bees, because the mi- 
crobes causing the disease, and which they 
claimed was in the nectaries of the flowers 
of affected trees, were scattered by the bees 
to the nectaries of flowers of healthy trees. 
In this contention they seem to be sustained 
by one or two scientific men of some promi- 
nence. 

As a member of the National Association 
I appeared at the scene of the trouble in be- 
half of the bee-keepers. The result of our 
meeting was that a compromise was agreed 
on, by which, for the purpose of experi- 
ment, all bees in a given vicinity were to 
be removed by the bee-men voluntarily for 
one season, to determine whether the spread 
of pear-blight could be mitigated. 

When I left, there was good feeling; but 
in the mean time there have been various 
stray shots fired back and forth at different 
times. The pear-men, in two or three in- 
stances, accused the bee-keepers of bad 
faith, but unjustly, as I know from facts in 
my possession. 

A month or so ago a statement was 
broadly scattered throughout the East, to 
the effect that Mr. Downing, near Han- 
ford, one of the largest if not ‘he largest 
pear-grower in California, had stated in a 
public meeting that there were certain 
counties in the Eastern States where it was 
unlawful to keep bees within tive miles of a 
pear-orchard. As I had met that gentle- 
man, and had a very pleasant chat with 
him, I immediately sat down and wrote 
him, asking him to give me the names of 
the counties and States in which such laws 
or ordinances were in effect. At the time 
of doing soI sent a copy of that letter to 
Mr. Brown, President of the Central Cali- 
fornia Bee-keepers’ Association. The lat- 
ter immediately, on receipt of this, it ap- 
pears, wrote Mr. Downing, asking for in- 
formation. 

At the time of sending this letter Mr. 
Brown sent one to me, which reads as 
follows, and which explains the final out- 
come of the situation: 


Mr. E. R. Root ;—I have your letter of March 18 re- 
garding the published statement of Mr. D wning, 
where he said that he knewof places in the Kast 
where it was unlawful to keep bees. Mr Downing 
made this statement before a mass meeting in the Su- 
perior Court room in Haniord, at which I was present. 
I at once called forthe particular State and county, 
but he was unableto give it. I then called for the 
source of his information, when he stated that his 
brother had just arrived in Seattle, and that a man 
there had told him that he hada let.er from his friend 


somewhere in the East to the effect of the law as 
above referred to ; so you will see it is only hearsay, 
and I have no faith in the matter whatever; but as 
soon as we can find out for sure that he is publishing 
only hearsay. then I think the statement should be 
published as it is, setting forth Mr. Downing and _ his 
statement in a true light. His statement as to $10,000 
loss in pears is another exaggerat d remark, I think, 
but I have no means to disprove it. 

The way the bee and blight question was settled is 
this : The two committees came together on February 
22, and, after much deliberation, mapped out a section 
two miles square, as a matter of test,and agreed to 
move our bees three miles f1om the two-mile line, and 
left it to the fruit-men to seethat all the bees that be- 
long: d to the fruit-men, and a 1 farmers not in the As- 
sociation, be moved. This they agreed to do, but they 
are not succeeding, and it will spoil the test. 

Some are compiaining of poison, but I am not yet 
sure that poison has been put out this spring, although 
last fallthere was. We gathered up some of the bees 
and had them analyzed, and it was reported that they 
were poisoned by arsenic. 

California has had plenty of rain for another big 
crop, and Iam afraid that the market will begin to 
weaken at the first report of new honey ; and should 
Southern California not get in position to hod the 
bulk of the product until as late as August or septem- 
ber, then I can not see but we still have repeated the 
same results as we experienced last season. 

Hanford, Cal., Apr. 2. F. E. BRown. 


There is a possibility that bees carry the 
virus of pear-blight. If they do, all kinds 
of insects that are so abundant in Califor- 
nia, that visit the flowers, are helping to do 
this mischief. It has been contended by us 
all along, that, even if all the bee-men were 
to remove their bees from a given locality, 
there will be large numbers of wild bees, so 
to speak, in the rocks and in trees, that are 
wholly beyond the control of man. These 
alone would be sufficient to cause all the 
trouble. But suppose all the wild bees as 
well as the tame ones could be removed ; 
there would still be hordes of insects that 
would scatter pear-blight. 

But a most significant fact against the 
theory that bees are the sole means of con- 
veying the virus from tree to tree while in 
bloom is this: Young trees that have never 
been in bloom — acres and acres of them — 
were fearfully blighted last summer. Our 
committee called the pear-men’s attention 
to this, and asked them what explanation 
they had to offer. One of them said, ‘‘I 
think that bees crawl all over these young 
trees.’ Some bee-keeper offered to give 
him five dollars for every bee he could find 
crawling around on those little sprouts 
sticking out of the ground, on which there 
had never been any bloom. 

Later.—Since writing the foregoing, a 
letter has been received from President 
Brown, inclosing one from Mr. Downing, 
who, under date of April 3, writes: 


Mr. F. E. Brown, Dear Sir:—In answer to your let- 
ter of the 2d inst., and in order to give you fully what 
information I have regarding the subject mentioned, 
I inclose herewith a letter received from Prof. Buck- 
hout, of the Pennsylvania State College, which will 
show that, whereas I was given to understand that the 
laws referred to had already been passed, they have 
up to the present time been only proposed. 

Armona, Cal. CHAS. DOWNING. 


The letter from Prof. Buckhout was not 
inclosed; but from the admission of Mr. 
Downing there are no such laws as he is 
reported in all the papers to have said were 
in existence. Will those same papers now 
give the correction? 
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THE ALLEY vs. THE DOOLITTLE METHOD OF 
QUEEN-REARING. 


Grafting Queen-cells ; is it True that Artificial 
Cell Cups Cause Queens to Fail ? 




















BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 

Some time agolI stated that the Alley 
system of queen-rearing was superior to 
the cell-cup plan; that the latter, except in 
the hands of a skillful manipulator, was 
likely to produce many inferior queens. 
Dr. Miller and some others questioned the 
correctness of my position, and the doctor 
called for my reasons. 

A careful perusal of the bee-papers will, 
I think, plainly show a very noticeable in- 
crease in the number of reports of ‘‘missing 
queens,’’ ‘‘superseded queens,’’ ‘‘ failing 
queens,’’ etc., since the introduction and ex- 
tensive adoption of the cell-cup plan. It is 
but fair to presume that part of the increase 
in such reports is due to closer observation, 
but that can not be accepted as the reason 
of the whole of the increase. A part of such 
reports may be attributed to queens injured 
in transportation by mail; but even with 
such allowance there still confronts us an 
increase which seems to be inexplicable 
unless a large number of the queens pro- 
duced in the last few years are inferior to 
those produced previously. Is or is not 
that the case ? During the past six years 
the cell-cup plan has been exploited far and 
wide, and with scarcely a warning word. 
The system was put forth as being one 
which would enable us to approach more 
nearly ‘‘Nature’s way,’’ but does it? 

Under natural conditions a queen lays 
an egg in acell. For three days the em- 
bryo in this egg grows, the nourishment for 
the forming larva being the vitellus, or 
yolk. On hatching, it receives a food pre- 
pared in the stomach of the nurse-bee, con- 
sisting of honey and pollen acted on by the 
digestive secretions of her body. If the lar- 
va is destined to become a worker it receives 
such food for approximately three days, 
after which a gradual change takes place. 
According to Dr. A. de Planta’s analysis, 
the solids in the food of the worker larva, 
before the fourth day, consist of albumen 
53.38; fatty substances 8.38; sugar 18.09 
per cent. After that time the proportions 
of the same elements are respectively 27.87, 
3.69, and 44.93 per cent—a very decided 
change. According to the same tables a 
larva destined for queen receives of albu- 
men 45.14; fatty substances 13.55; sugar 


20.39. These figures are taken from Mr. 
Cowan’s book, ‘‘ The Honey Bee,’’ page 123. 
Mr. Cowan also quotes Dr. de Planta as 
saying that, for the first three days, the 
food of queen-larve is the same as of the 
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worker larve for the same period (p. 122), 
and that ‘‘queen larve were fed the same 
food during the whole term of their exist- 
ence.’’ There is a discrepancy here which 
needs investigating. What I desire to im- 
press on the mind of the reader is that, 
with each varying stage of the develop- 
ment of the embryo—that is, from the 
commencement of the incubation of the egg 
until the larva spins its cocoon, there takes 
place a change in the pr oportions of the el- 
ements of the food. It is of vital impor- 
tance that these changes occur at the proper 
time if the embryo is to develop normally. 
It should be borne in mind that the larval 
bee is as truly a developing embryo as is 
an unborn mammal. 

Now, if we take a worker larva two or 
three days old and transfer it into a mass 
of ‘‘royal jelly,’’ we suddenly and violent- 
ly change the conditions necessary to its 
proper development. Recently it has been 
shown that, soon after these transferred 
larve are given to the bees, all traces of 
the ‘‘royal jelly’’ are removed, and that 
for a greater or less period these larve are 
without food, which is to be considered as 
another shock to the developing embryo. 
Other factors against the transferring sys- 
tem are the danger of touching the larva 
with the transferring spoon, the chilling, 
or the exposing to hot, dry air the delicate 
organism. Now, while the transplanted 
larva may survive all this, and may develop 
into a large fine-/ooking queen, it is not the 
slightest proof that she is perfectly devel- 
oped or constitutionally strong. Judging 
from analogy it would be more likely that 
she was defective or of weakened constitu- 
tion. The increased reports of ‘‘failing,’’ 
etc., queens, seems to sustain this conten- 
tion. 

There are two other factors which should 
be alluded to before leaving this part of the 
subject. The first is that, in the hands of 
the average manipulator, larve over rather 
than wnder two days old are’ used. Many 
persons seem unable to judge correctly of 
the age of a larva by its appearace. The 
second is that, by the Pridgen method of 
transferring the ‘‘larva, cradle, and all,’’ 
there is less chance of incurring several of 
the before-mentioned evils. 

One feature of the cell-cup plan has been 
exploited as most valuable, whereas it is 
the most dangerous. I refer to the claim 
that cells so started can be handled more 
readily and with greater safety. A more 
harmful ‘and dangerous propaganda can 
scarcely be imagined, for it engenders care- 
less treatment. The cells containing the 
young queens should be handled as if they 
were made of spun glass. 

In regard to the rearing of queens in up- 
per stories, Mr. Alley has this to say: ‘‘I 
long ago discontinued rearing queens, or, 
rather, having cells finished in upper sto- 
ries. Queens so reared, except in the flush 
of the honey-flow, are as worthless as 
flies.’’ Why this is so, it is difficult to 
say, but presumably it is due to the larve 
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would do more to arrest and control foul 
brood than any thing that had been tried. 

The prejudice or superstition was so 
marked and general that the only thing to 
do was to stamp out, on the old plan of cre- 
mation, any signs of trouble, that little dis- 
cussion followed. 

Undoubtedly those who were there had 
never read of such a method, and acted 
with usual caution, and on the motto that it 
is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 
The treatment would be regarded as under 
the head of cruelty to animals, by many. 
The future, as in the past, may demonstrate 
that sulphur smoke as a disinfectant or 
spore-destroyer has no equal, and is as ap- 
plicable to bees and combs and hives as to 
pest-houses, etc. 

I may remark here, that sulphur smoke 
does not kill bees if allowed fresh air soon 
after it is applied. The odor, however, re- 
mains in the hive and among the bees for 
several days, but in no way disturbs their 
general actions. The smoke should be ap- 
plied at night after the bees are mainly 
quiet, so that they may recover in time for 
the morning’s duties. 

If sulphur smoke will kill germs and 
spores it may also kill eggs, and work 
more injury than might be expected. My 
experiment was free from eggs and larvae, 
and could not be regarded as a test in that 
sense. 

I shall test the effect on eggs and larve 
that have no disease. If it will dry up 
dead brood and immature larvz, foul brood 
and similar disorders will lose their terror. 

It is well known that bees will not remove 
gelatinous substances from their combs, 
and it is probable that they would not dry 
matter, except to accommodate immediately 
the instinct to produce brood. 

Farwell, Mich., Feb. 24. 


{Sulphur smoke is a strong germicide; 
but I should question whether it would kill 
the spores of foul brood, especially if those 
same spores can resist the temperature of 
boiling water for an hour or more.—ED. ] 
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ALFALFA IN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 





How it Yields Honey in Unirrigated Lands. 


BY CARL F. BUCK. 





Mr. Editor:—On page 179, March 1, in 
one of Dr. Miller’s Stray Straws, you and 
he both claim that alfalfa does not yield 
honey except on irrigated land. This Straw 
is surely a stray. I don’t know what we 
would do if not for our alfalfa. Last year 
our fruit-bloom and alfalfa were our only 
honey-plants, and my bees averaged be- 
tween 35 and 40 lbs. surplus per colony; be- 
sides, I sold many nuclei and queens from 
my 192 colonies, spring count. This honey 
was all gathered from alfalfa in the short 
time of about two weeks. After this we 
had the great drouth, and our fall flowers 
did not furnish any honey to speak of. Not 
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only does my locality furnish alfalfa honey, 
but so does all the bottom lands along the 
Arkansas and Kansas Rivers and tributa- 
ries. Two years ago I purchased 150 colo- 
nies of bees in Chase Co., on the Cotton- 
wood River. These bees were located in 
large alfalfa-fields. When examining the 
bees I found they had produced large quan- 
tities of alfalfa honey, and they were not 
cared for at all. They were in all kinds of 
cheap hives, some open at top so wide one 
could put his fingers in; covers warped, 
etc. The manager reported that he had 
lost at least 40 colonies that spring by spring 
dwindling. Should this apiary have been 
run with Danz. hives, that have no such 
cracks as above hives, and been cared for 
as they should, I see no reason why this 
locality would not have yielded over 100 lbs. 
per colony surplus from alfalfa only, be- 
sides some other flowers on the bottoms and 
prairies. 

Alfalfa does not seem to do much good in 
Missouri, Illinois, and other more eastern 
States; but in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma, and Indian Territory alfalfa on the 
bottom lands does yield honey, in some 
quantity at least, and in many localities it 
yields it in abundance—but, of course, not 
like the irrigated districts of Colorado and 
other western States. Come out here some 
time, Mr. Editor, about June 1st to 15th, 
and I’11 prove to you that our alfalfa does 
yield honey. I might add that our locality, 
Butler County, is now overstocked, so we 
don’t ask any H. O. G. to come in. You 
see, only just here and there are these al- 
falfa-fields, so there is no large number of 
colonies in one location. 

Augusta, Kan., Mar. 22. 


(Thanks for your invitation. The next 
time I make a general tour westward I’ll 
stop in your country. 

I had always supposed that no nectar 
was secreted from alfalfa_in unirrigated 
lands.—ED. } 





DAD’S ADVICE. 


BY HARRY LATHROP. 








Now, Lewis, when you see a maid 
With face so very pretty, 

Just think of that old maxim true. 
And this my little ditty. 


*‘ Handsome is as handsome does,” 
Noug \t repays the one who loves 
But the worth of heart and mind, 
These with beauty well refined: 


To the lover's eager eyes, 

Beauty may her taults disguise, 
And the plainer face reveal 

That which dress may not conceal. 


_Plainest surface may but cover 
That most worthy of a lover; 

Let each merit havea portion 
Of your heart's sincere devotion. 


If you follow my direction, 

Kindly given for your protection, 

You perchance may sooner find 
Beauty, strength, and worth combined. 


Then when you have made selection, 
Love may not avoid detection; 

What to say, I will not mention, 
That must be your own invention. 





ze 
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RAMBLE 200. 





A Visit at W. W. Somerford’s ; More Troubles with Spanish ; Calzadas ; Scenes on the Train. 





BY RAMBLER. 





Before coming to Cuba I had some corres- 
pondence with Mr. W. W. Somerford in re- 
lation thereto. In fact, Mr. Somerford was 
the first person to put a Cuban bee in my 
hat; and now being on Cuban soil Mr. S. 
was one of the first bee-keepers for me to 
find outside of Havana. Caimito, his home, 
is 20 miles westof Havana. Mr. Craycraft 
gave me full directions to find him. First, 
take the train ten miles to Marianao, then 
by stage. There is a little bit of a twist 
in the pronunciation of all of these Spanish 
words, and Marianao is not an exception; 
and the more I repeated it the more it be- 
came ‘‘Marry-me-now;’’ then my horror in- 
creased when I found the station filled with 
ladies of all colors and sizes. In order to 
proceed it would be necessary to ask ques- 
tions. I asked a policeman the way to 
Marry-me-now. He evidently didn’t know, 
for he shook his head and said, ‘‘ No sabe.’’ 
I exhausted all the resources in the male 
line, and then desperately turned to the la- 
dies. It was ‘‘no sabe’’ here too; but they 
were kinder than the men. I had asked 
the way to Marry-me-now, and clustered 





‘‘a PETITE JEWEL OF A WOMAN TOOK IN- 
TEREST IN THE MATTER.’’ 


around until a petite jewel of a woman took 
interest in the matter, and remarked, in 
gocd English, that I was evidently on the 
wrong line; that Marry-me-now lay through 
the priest’s office, and the price of the tick- 
et was from $20 to $40. 

Well, the good lady set me right, and in 
the brief visit I learned for a wonder that 
her name was Brown—widow Brown—of 
Matanzas. She has a place out there, splen- 
did for bees, and for rent, at $100 per month; 
and as the train pulled out, the matter was 
left open for further negotiation. There is 
no knowing what will come of that slip 
from Marianao to Marry-me-now. 

I discovered various new things on this 
little journey. One of them is, that there 
is not much of a color line here; and al- 
though there is a first, second, and third 
class on the train, white, black, and creole 
can secure the best by paying the better 
rate. 

Another discovery, after it was too late. 
Widow Brown called my attention to it. I 
asked for a ticket without specifying the 
class, and in such cases the ticket agent is 
sure to give you the highest-priced, and a 
return at that. I regretted it, for it took 
me to another car away from widow 
Brown. 

After changing from rail to coach I dis- 
covered all colors here, and nearly all of 
the ladies were bareheaded, or with the 
black mantilla thrown gracefully over the 
head. 

Nearly all themen and boys were smoking. 
The Cuban next to me smoked three big ci- 
gars while going that ten miles. If any 
one wishes to start a reform on the line of 
tobacco-using, Cuba offers a fine field. 
Women are often seen with a big cigar in 
the mouth. 

Another thing of interest, and always 
under consideration in Cuba when locating 
an apiary, is the calzada (macadamized 
stone road). These calzadas lead out from 
Havana in various directions. This one 
leads 60 miles toward the west end of the 
island. Itis marked off in kilometers, and, 
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according to my cyclometer, that means 
about 6% tenths of a mile. These stone 
posts, with the prominent figures, are of 
the utmost convenience; for instance, if we 
wish to find Mr. Somerford, look sharp for 
his apiary after passing the 29th. Turnin 
right at 55 to find Harry Howe; just a little 
beyond 85, to find Mr. Moe. The stage 
dropped me off at the proper place, just in 
the edge of the evening. 

Mr. Somerford’s home apiary is nicely lo- 
cated close to the calzada; and, Mr. S. has 
a helpmate and two bright little girls, and 
liable to get stung every day, because the 
hives surround the house on three sides. 

The photo will give you an idea of the 
situation. There are over 200 colonies here, 
and. it is a busy place at almost any time 
in the year. The hives are arranged in 
double rows, and sheds will be erected over 
them in due time. 

At the time of my first visit Mr. S. had 
four apiaries and about 800 colonies. At 
this writing, two months later, bees are be- 
ing moved and new apiaries established. 
Mr. S. has very large plans. His ambi- 
tion now is to get up to 2000 colonies. When 
he gets that number there is no telling how 
many thousand more he will want. 

He has, in certain respects, outgrown the 
calzada plan, and is locating apiaries along 
the north coast some ten to fifteen miles 
from his residence. Along this coast sever- 
al little bays lead inland, and upon them 
are the apiaries. The idea is a good.one, 
for from these points cheap water transpor- 
tation can be secured. A schooner can be 
run to the vicinity of the apiary, and the 
honey loaded without the intervention of the 





cart or mules or oxen. When taken into 
Havana harbor, other expenses are saved. 
All of these items count when honey is sell- 
ing for only 34 cts. per gallon. 

On one of these bays Mr. S. has an apiary 
which he termed the ‘‘ Rambler’s Retreat.’’ 
He had an idea that I would like a real re- 
tired place in which to work bees, where I 
could fish and swim, and be far, far away 
from the wiles of the fair sex; but when I 
saw the location I strenuously objected to 
being buried alive. Said retreat is five 
miles from the calzada, and such a five 
miles of road you never saw. All of the 
traffic on these byways is done with big 
two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen; and the 
carting is so infrequent that the road degen- 
erates into a mere cow-path, with the cow- 
path hubbles, and in places rocks and 
stones. A bicycle can be worked over it by 
alternate riding, walking, and falling off; 
and when the rains come the road is im- 
passable to all ordinary means of locomo- 
tion. Even on horseback there is danger 
of getting mired, while a pedestrian would 
have to carry a good share of the land off 
on his boots. 

The bee-keeper in the States, who has an 
idea of coming to Cuba, must take this road 
matter into serious consideration. If locat- 
ed a mile back from the calzada it costs as 
much to get the honey over this mile as it 
does to haul thirty miles on the good road. 
To own a mule or ox team means quite an 
expense. A good yoke of oxen costs from 
$200 to $300, and a span of mules from $200 
to $500. Even Mr. S., with all of his bees, 


present and prospective, depends upon his 
neighbors for all of his freighting. It is 
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cheaper to hire it done than to keep and 
feed a team. 

The bicycle answers all purposes for run- 
ning from one apiary to another, and the 
wheeling on the calzada is sublime; but it 
is only a step to the ridiculous. Just turn 
into one of those side roads, and you have 
it, just as I will show you a little later. 

Apiaries are plentiful along the good 
roads, and bee-men are somewhat jealous 
of their honey resources. Cuba is not all 
bee-pasturage. There are extensive areas 
along the calzada where but few honey- 
plants are visible; and I am assured that, 
in some places, bees would scarcely make a 
living. The honey-yield from which the 
bee-keeper secures his revenue comes dur- 
ing the months between November and 
April. Owing to the shortened days of 
winter the bees work on an average about 
four hours. 

Though the nights are not so cool as in 
California, still they are cool enough to 
drive the bees to the brood-chamber, and it 
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gin to swarm, and keep the bee-keeper busy 
with a rapid increase. 

Mr. Somerford was well supplied with 
helpers, and I herewith introduce them to 
your readers. First to the left, Mr. Somer- 
ford; next Mr. Faulkner, from New Jersey; 
Mr. Livingstone, Mr, Wade, and two Cuban 
boys. Observe the machete on Nicano, 
ever present on a Cuban, and the scarf 
around the neck of Frederico, and in such 
a mild climate! Weshall have more of this 
apiary in our next. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Bee-keeping in and about Los Angeles; some of the 
Characteristics of the Business in California. 








BY E. R. ROOT. 





The conditions as well as the methods 
which prevail in California are somewhat 
different from those in other portions of the 
United States. The great bulk of the hon- 
ey produced is extracted, and 
one of the reasons for this is, 








W. W. SOMERFORD AND HIS HELPERS. 


has been found that bees are slow to occupy 
section supers and draw foundation; there- 
fore comb honey has been produced to a 
limited extent. This feature will probably 
be overcome, for several are experimenting 
with comb honey this winter. I have an 
idea that a shallow hive will fill the bill 
for comb honey in Cuba. 

The honey gathered at this season is from 
aguinaldo, or bellflower, or morning-glory, 
just which you wish to term it. There are 
three varieties. The first to bloom is just 
like the well-known morning-glory of the 
States. The next is a purple and smaller 
flower; and the last and most profuse is 
the white. These flowers are ordinarily 
all gone by Feb. 1. Then for several weeks 
ramerillo amarillo comes into bloom. This 
is a plant of bushy habit, bearing a pro- 
fuse bloom of small yellow flowers; the 
honey a light golden yellow, much like the 
sunflower honey of Central California. In 
fact, the blossom is a very small sunflower. 
In March and April, when the weather is 
warmer, and fruit-bloom is on, the bees be- 








doubtless, owing to the fact that 
avery large part of the product 
must necessarily be shipped 
out of the State. Another rea- 
son is, that the honey from sage 
is not inclined to candy, and 
because it keeps liquid so long 
it can be sold anywhere. 

As a general thing the hives 
I saw in California were home- 
made, and poorly made at that. 
Some of them had seen ten or 
twenty years of use, and were 
somewhat the worse for wear. 
But in that climate almost 
‘‘any thing goes’’ so long as it 
will hold together and protect 
the bees from the hot rays of the 
sun, and from the rains that last 
for a comparatively short time. 

If there is any place in the United States 
where bee-keeping is conducted on an ex- 
tensive scale it is Southern California. As 
a general thing, non-reversible or two-frame 
extractors would be considered mere toys. 
The extensive bee-keepers on the coast will 
have nothing smaller than a four-frame re- 
versible machine. This they want mounted 
on a Slight elevation on the side of a hill. 
The honey runs from the extractor into a 
spout that connects with a ten or twenty ton 
galvanized-iron tank. Talk about letting 
the honey run into a tin pail and then lift- 
ing the pail and dumping it into a can — 
why, those fellows would laugh at you. 
They want things handy, and they have 
them so—all but the hives. Of all the mis- 
erable contraptions that some of those big 
bee-keepers will put up with! I never saw 
the like. Brood-frames—some of them look 
as if they had been made with a hatchet— 
and, as I have been told, were actually 
chopped out with this rude tool. Burr- 
combs? Yes, they have’ them galore, be- 
cause the bee-spaces vary all the way from 
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the regulation », up fo2inches. Then when 
the hives were opened, such a mess of broken 
honey and an uproar, especially if it was to- 
ward the close of the season, and the bees 
were beginning to nose around to see what 
they could find! But of this I shall have 
something to say more specifically later on. 

To give one something of an idea of the 
amount of honey produced in California in 
a good year, perhaps a few figures may be 
interesting. 


SOME POSSIBLE RESULTS IN HONEY PRO- 
DUCTION IN CALIFORNIA. 


Up to 1901 the seasons had been very dis- 
couraging for several years. Then there 
was a fairly good flow. When the season 
is favorable, San Diego Co. will average 
somewhere about 80 carloads of honey; Los 
Angeles Co. somewhere about 60; Riverside, 
75.. Taking the counties of Orange, Los 
Angeles, Riverside, and San Diego togeth- 
er, the enormous aggregate of 500 carloads 
could possibly be produced in a good sea- 
son; and it is estimated that this amount 
was actually harvested in 1896. Some of 
the old resident bee-keepers of California 
say these figures are too large, even for a 
good year. On the other hand, there are 
apiaries yielding little lots of honey, pro- 
duced all through the mountain canyons, 
that never gets out into the general markets, 
and therefore is not counted. 

Some time in the early 60’s, I am told, 
Mr. Harbison, who at one time was thought 
to be the most extensive bee-keeper in the 
world, and who possibly has made a recoril 
that will never be equaled, owned and oper- 
ated as many as 6000 colonies; and his aver- 
age for the entire number, I understand, 
was something like 60 lbs. per colony, ex- 
tracted honey. It is reported that a man 
by the name of Easly, who had come from 
the East, starting with 500 colonies, increas 
ed them to 1200 in one season, and took 70 
tons of honey. This was near Santa Mo- 
nica. 


THE DISCOURAGING FEATURES OF CALIFOR- 
NIA BEE-KEEPING. 


But lest some of my readers may get the 
impression that there is nothing but gold 
and honey in California, I think I had bet- 
ter tell something of the other side. Ex- 
perience has shown, I believe, that there 
are only one or two good years out of five. 
In the two or three off years, many thou- 
sands of colonies starve to death; and it is 
only the regular stayers who manage to 
hold over, waiting for the good year that is 
bound to come if they can hold out long 
enough. In Los Angeles Co. alone there 
were, in 1897, something like 40,000 colonies. 
At the beginning of 1901, after a period of 
four bad seasons, it was estimated there 
were only about 12,000—the remainder, 
something like 28,000, having probably died 
off from the continued drouth and the con- 
sequent lack of forage. 

Several bee-keepers who had come from 
the East to California told me that, al- 
though they produced enormous crops of 


honey some seasons, they believed that their 
general average per colony was no larger 
in California than in the East, and this, 
coupled with the almost prohibitive freight 
rates to the markets, makes California bee- 
keeping no bonanza. 

These off years are due entirely to lack 
of rainfall. Some parts of California re- 
quire more inches of rain than others. 
Several bee-keepers told me that, if they 
could get 10 inches for the southern coun- 
ties, they would get at least a light crop, 
and in some portions a good crop would be 
secured. In other portions, from 14 to 20 
inches seem to be required, a good deal de- 
pending on the soil and the lay of the land. 
Down deep in the canyons, whére many an 
apiary is located, and where the sun strikes 


‘not more than five or six hours during the 


day, a small number of inches of water 
would probably do; whereas in the open 
valleys more might be required. 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE ‘CALIFORNIA API- 
ARIES. 

Haviug now generalized on the conditions 
and peculiarities of bee-keeping in South- 
ern California, let us take a look at some 
of the men and some of the apiaries just as 
I found them with my little kodak. 





B. S. K. BENNETT. 


After having visited with Mr. Frank Mc- 
Nay, as spoken of in our last issue, I 
sought out Mr. Bennett, the editor of the 
Pacific Bee Journal, and later on I arrang- 
ed for a drive out among the bee-keepers in 
the immediate vicinity of Los Angeles. A 
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quick-stepping little horse and a light easy 
buggy carried us from point to point with a 
good deal of ease and comfort. 

Our first stop was at the apiary of Rob- 
ert Hitchings, of Verdugo, where there 
were 200 colonies in the valley at the foot of 
one of the hills. Two large honey-tanks 
were located right beside the extracting- 
house, behind some sage brush, as shown 
in No. 3, Fig. 1, and the apiary is shown 
in No. 1 just above. It is located perhaps 
two or three miles from any dwelling-house, 
and the tanks were nearly full, or at least 
we judged so. Situated as they are out in 
the open, with honey-gates totally unpro- 
tected, made, it seemed to me, most invit- 
ing objects for thieves; and there was no 
one present at the yard at the time of our 
visit. ‘‘How easy,’’ I said to Mr. Bennett, 
as we looked over the premises, ‘‘for some 
one to come here and help himself! He 
might come every night, just after an ex- 
tracting, and take off a ton or two, and the 
owner would never know it. If he were 
not too greedy, and took just a little at a 
time, the bee-keeper would work and plod 
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while the thief would manage to get prob- 
ably half of his crop.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Bennett, ‘‘ this kind of 
thieving work has been done; but out here 
in California, if the thief is ever caught he 
is dealt with most summarily. As a gen- 
eral thing, open tanks like these are not 
molested.’’ 

Then he told me how, evidently, some an- 
imal had brushed up against the honey- 
gate of a ten-ton tank clear full, in one in- 
stance, opened the gate and let all the hon- 
ey run out on the ground; and, such a mess! 

Stepping into the buggy again we resum- 
ed our journey, for Mr. Bennett seemed to 
know where every bee-keeper was located, 
and what his name was. 

Our next stop was at the apiary of Rev. 
C. G. Belknap. This apiary was located 
in the rear of a rabbitry that had formerly 
been a brooding-place for Belgian hares; 
but the industry had not proven to be prof- 
itable, and, if I remember correctly, there 
were only about three or four animals in 
the building. But, oh the bees! They greet- 
ed us before we got anywhere near their 





FIG. 2.—MR. WOODBURY’S APIARY. 
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quarters. They stung us; they tried to 
drive us. off; but still we pressed on. So 
persistent were they that I found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get a snapshot. I fired 
one off, and then retreated in haste. But 
this view was too poor to reproduce. 

Our next stop was at the home of Mr. 
G. B. Woodbury. This gentleman is also 
an extensive fruit-grower. He had several 
large orange-groves as well as other kinds 
of fruit on his ranch. He had recently tak- 
en up bee-keeping, and the apiary had some- 
thing of the esthetic in its appearance, and, 
indeed, it was in marked contrast with 
some of the yards I had seen before. The 
honey-house was neatly painted, the hives 
were new and modern, and also painted. 
No. 1, Fig. 2, shows Mr. Woodbury himself, 
standing by the side of one of his hives. 
No. 2 shows Mr. Bennett standing in the 
door of the honey-house. 

Iran up on the side-hill to get a good 
view of the yard. While setting up the 
camera I had my first experience with a 
rattlesnake, or what I fhought to be such. 
I had been cautioned,.as I went up on those 
side-hills, to look out for those reptiles; for 
a tenderfoot will be quite sure to blunder 
on them unless properly warned. Sudden- 
ly I heard a peculiar kind of b-z-z-z-z. I 
had never heard the sound of the rattlers; 
but as I-had been told to run or get out of 
the way if I should hear any peculiar 





FIG. 1.—THE 
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sound of that kind, I grabbed up my cam- 
era and made a lunge. 

‘* What,’’ said Mr. Woodbury, 
tlers ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ I said in breathless 
haste; ‘‘ but come up and look.’’ 

‘* What was it you heard?’’ he said. 

‘* There! listen! ’’ 

He began to smile, and said, ‘‘ Why, that 
is a beetle. Don’t you have them out east?’’ 

I resumed taking my pictures, without 
any more comments, and the result is shown 
in 2; another view, lower down, at 3, and, 
last of all, a view showing Mr. Bennett 
with his light gauzy bee-véil on by the side 
of one of Mr. Woodbury’s hives. 

Another yard at which we stopped was 
one belonging to John McClure, at Burbank, 
or near there. He had, all told, some 500 
colonies in three different locations. In No. 
2, Fig. 1, is shown one of these apiaries. It 
is on the side of the mountain, near the edge 
of an enormous raisin vineyard, which we 
were almost half an hour in driving through 
to get to the yard. The hives were of the 
peculiar California style, not built for beau- 
ty. A nearer view of the extracting-house 
and of the large honey-tanks is shown in 
No. 4. The wheelbarrow for carrying in 


** rat: 


the combs stands ‘in the foreground. The 
extracting-house in this case is on the side- 
hill, and from the bottom of it runs a spout 
about 3 inches in diameter, at the top of 
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the honey-tank. When one tank is full the 
spout is shifted over to the other one. In 
the mean time a piece of cheese-cloth is tied 
over the top of the filled tanks to allow of 
evaporation. 

The extracting-house and the storage- 
tanks on the side-hill shown in No. 4, Fig. 
1, are representative of dozens that I saw in 
California. The house is just large enough 
to accommodate an extractor, uncapping- 
box, and the necessary tools for working. 
The hives in this case, as will be seen in 
No. 2, Fig. 1, are located above on the side- 
hill. The extracting-combs are set in a 
barrow or cart, and the load is run down- 
hill until it. reaches the extracting-house 
shown in the lower left-hand corner. The 
whole arrangement of these California api- 
aries is such as to provide for honey going 
downhill all the way, so that about all a 
man has to do when he loads up his cart or 
barrow is to let the thing go itself down 
grade. When the honey is extracted it runs 
from the machine downhill again into the 
tanks. These are usually set up on the 
ground about 15 or 20 inches, or just high 
enough to let the honey run from the honey- 
gate into the square 60-lb. can — the favor- 
ite package for extracted honey on the Pa- 
cific coast. These are filled one at a time, 
and put into a wagon that is backed right 
up to the tanks. It is then delivered to the 
nearest railroad station, or sometimes haul- 
ed all the way to market, as at times freight 
rates in California are almost prohibitive. 

FREIGHT RATES IN CALIFORNIA. 

The railroad company proposed, I think, 
in one case to charge a bee-keeper $120 for 
hauling a carload of honey only 40 miles, 
and then did not deliver it at the dock. He 
finally hired a teamster with a truck, and 
hauled it to the boat-landing, for less than 
$40. But the aggravating part of the whole 
thing was that the railroad company was 
mean enough to offer to deliver the wea? car 
for $40, when before it had stated it could 
not haul it for less than $120 and make a 
profit. The agents of some of the compa- 
nies, I am told, are instructed to ‘‘ charge 
all the traffic will bear,’’ and they do. 
And that reminds me that one of the things 
the residents of California have to put up 
with is exorbitant freight charges. In some 
cases the common roads are too mountain- 
ous for wagon traffic, and the poor rancher 
has to pay the rate or go without marketing 
his product. 

We drove that day something over 40 
miles — 46 in all, I believe. We stopped at 
a good many different apiaries, and took 
some photos; but those I have reproduced 
are representative lots showing the apiaries 
as they appear round about Los Angeles, 
and, I should say, pretty much all the rest 
of California so far as I went through it. 
I found Mr. Bennett to be a man who is ex- 
ceptionally well posted on bee-keeping as it 
is carried on in that land flowing with 
. milk and honey; and the long pleasant 


drive I had that day in that valley will re- 
main as a pleasant spot in my memory. 
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CALIFORNIA; THE BLESSING OF THE RAIN. 


The fears of a dry season have been dis- 
pelled; abundant rains have fallen in all 
parts of the State. In the South, where 
the rainfall is always less than in this 
northern section of the State, much relief 
and thankfulness are felt, for it means 
prosperity to the bee-keepers as well as to 
the fruit-growers, ranchers, and stock-men 
generally. Here in the Santa Rosa Valley 
(fifty miles north of San Francisco) the 
rainfall up to Feb. 3 was 18 inches, and 
since then we have had gentle rains almost 
continuously, making a total of 25 inches 
recorded up to Feb. 26. During the past 
three days nearly 6 inches have fallen, and 
some damage is feared from rising waters, 
for the rain has not yet ceased. 

At Los Angeles, on the 25th the precipi- 
tation was one-fifth’ of an inch, with rain 
still falling, making six inches for the sea- 
son against 12.68 inches to the correspond- 
ing date last year; but a continuance is 
expected. Even in those sections where the 
showers have been lightest and least fre- 
quent it appears that there has been a suf- 
ficient supply to insure the spring crops. 

At San Bernardino they have been visited 
by a steady downpour. At Santa Barbara, 
34 inch fell in one day; and at San Louis 
Obispo, 1.09 inches fell in the last 24 hours. 
At Eureka, in Humboldt Co., in the ex- 
treme north, 1.42 of an inch fell in the same 
time, against .20 at San Diego, in the ex- 
treme south. Ensenada, in Lower Califor- 
nia, received more rain than did San Diego. 

To none will it bring more gladness of 
heart than to the bee-keepers; for without 
this rain the sages, which form so large a 
part of the natural pasturage of the great 
honey-producing sections, would not have 
yielded nectar. To the olive-groves, vine- 
yards, and great fruit-orchards, the com- 
ing of the rain means bountiful crops; for 
at hardly any season are the showers more 
propitious than those that fall in February. 

We have lost one good bee-keeper from 
this section— Mr. G. O. Miller, of Healds- 
burg, who has gone to Los Angeles to take 
his part in the hoped-for prosperity of that 
southern region. We wish that he and all 
the workers there may find abundant re- 
ward for their toil and skilled efforts in 
the bee-field this coming season. 

Dr. FREDERICK WEBLEY. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., Feb. 26. 





BEES IN THE WALLS OF A HOUSE; HOW TO 
GET THEM OUT. 


This is from a poor ignorant woman 
whose knowledge of bees consists of the 
two facts that they sting, and also make 
honey. She lives in an old house where 
bees also live, they having entered years 
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ago through knot-holes in the clapboards. 
For some time honey was taken out every 
year, but of late years none can be reached, 
and every fall there is a strong smell of 
over-fermentation. Now, the new owners 
want to know if there is any way of ridding 
the house of them except by burning it. 
The woman of ignorance imagined a new 
queen in a tempting hive would tempt them 
out where they would prove the nucleus of 
a fortune, or at least provide the family 
with honey. What particular form of en- 
dearment is used in cajoling bees? and 
with how long a pole is it allowable to han- 
dle them? They have always been very 
much attracted toward the woman, show- 
ing a desire to nestle in her hair, etc. She 
is firmly persuaded there is no good bee 
but-a dead one, and expects to badger the 
men into the necessary formalities. 
HELEN M. GRIFFEN. 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


[When a colony or colonies of bees once 
get lodged in between the inner and outer 
walls of a dwelling it is not an easy mat- 
ter to get them out without tearing off the 
clapboarding. Ihave seen several attempts 
made to take the bees out. Perhaps the 
most feasible is to put a Porter bee-escape 
over the entrance or knot-hole through which 
the bees go. This will catch all the flying 
bees, and all other bees as fast as they 
come out to fly. But the result in the end 
will be some dead brood, some young bees, 
the queen, and more or less honey. After 
all, the attempt at best is somewhat abor- 
tive. If the brood die, there will be a 
smell, and the honey may sour, or it may 
melt from the direct action of the sun’s 
rays, and at some future time leak out and 
run down somewhere.—ED. | 


TWO-STORY DANZENBAKER HIVES; CONDI- 
TIONS UNDER WHICH THE SAME 
MAY BE USED. 


Can a larger crop of comb honey be se- 
cured by using two stories to a Danzenba- 
ker hive? and will it curtail the desire of 
the colony to swarm? I should like to hear 
of other bee-keepers’ experience with two- 
story Danzenbaker hives. 

Wo. H. EARNSHOW. 

Bridgeport, Pa., March 19. 


[A great deal depends on a locality as to 
whether two brood-chambers of a hive can 
be used to advantage. My impression is 
that, situated as you are, you could to very 
good advantage use two brood-chambers up 
to the beginning of the honey-flow. At 
that time, crowd all the brood into one 
brood-chamber, and give the remainder to 
some other colony or nucleus. In place of 
the brood-chamber removed, put on another 
with empty combs. After the bees begin to 
store in the combs, put on a comb-honey su- 
per containing sections, with full sheets of 
foundation, and then look out for comb 
honey.—Eb. ] 


A SIMPLE TEST FOR DETECTING GLUCOSE IN 
HONEY. 

Have you a simple test for the purity of 
honey? Why not tell us how to analyze 
honey, through GLEANINGS? fF have access 
to a chemical laboratory. 

Peru, Ind. GEO. S. DEMUTH. 


[It would not be practicable for the aver- 
age person to analyze honey to determine 
its purity. This is the work of experts, 
and the very best of them at that. A sim- 
ple test, however, may be applied in the 
case of honey suspected of containing glu- 


.cose. Ifa little alcohol be stirred in with 


such mixture a slightly cloudy appearance 
will be noticed in the course of five or ten 
minutes if glucose is present. But if one 
is familiar with the ‘‘ brassy ’”’ taste of or- 
dinary commercial glucose he can usually, 
by means of his tongue, detect (at least for 
his own satisfaction) the glucose in honey, 
even if only a small amount is used.—Ep. ] 





QUEENS FLYING OFF THE COMBS. 


The queen that I received last summer 
came in good condition, and was success- 
fully introduced by being allowed to run in 
at the entrance. On the third day I had 
some friends call, and they wanted to see 
the new queen; so I took out a frame of 
bees, found her, and we were inspecting 
her, when, without warning, she left the 
frames, flying over the barn, and that was 
the last I ever saw of her. Did you ever 
have such an experience? 

Sam. A. FENNER. 

Providence, R. I., Mar. 15. 


[The circumstance which you have re- 
lated is not an unusual one. A queen that 
has been introduced is usually a little shy; 
and when the hive is opened she may be 
frightened. She may rush about over the 
surface of the comb trying to hide, and this 
act of hers has a tendency to excite the 
bees, with the result that they grab for her. 
This will frighten her the more, when she 
will take wing, possibly never to return. 
But when a queen ‘‘lights out’’ in this 
fashion it is best to set the comb back in 
the hive, leave the cover off, and go away 
and leave the hive. There are chances she 
will return. and go in among the combs. 

I have two or three times stopped queens 
by knocking them.down with my hand. 
This may stun them a little, but they will 
recover all right providing you can catch 
them in the grass before they take wlng.— 
Ep. | Sh 
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NIGHT VENTILATION OF BEE-CELLARS NOT 
SATISFACTORY. 


I have tried your plan two winters of 
leaving a cellar door open nights and closed 
days; heat about 42 to 45°; went up one or 
two days to 50°; have a large cellar with 
heater, but not in the part where bees are, 
and I will never try it again. They kept 
up a roaring all winter, and came out bad. 
About three bushels of bees came out on 
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the cellar bottom. I have wintered for 50 
years in acellar, and only once did I ever 
have them winter so poorly, and that was 
when they got honey-dew. 

West Rupert, Vt. C. M. LINCOLN. 


[I can not understand why you should 
have had results so unfavorable. Our bees 
would roar invariably if we did not give 
them sufficient ventilation. Sometimes when 
the days were mnggy and warm outside, 
the bees would become quite restless till 
toward night; then when we swung the 
doors open, in the course of an hour or so 
they would become quiet. During this time 
the thermometer would remain about the 
same. I should be inclined to feel that the 
food or some other condition, rather than 
the opening and closing of the door at night, 
was responsible for the uneasiness on the 
part of the bees.—Eb. ] 


A BUNCH OF QUESTIONS. 

1. Is there any danger of introducing foul 
brood into one’s apiary by using comb 
foundation from any and all dealers? If 
so, where would you buy foundation? 

2. How many days old is a drone from 
hatching before he is able to fertilize a 
queen? 

3. By using Alley drone-traps can one 
rid a hive of drones that may be in there, 
providing no more be raised? How long 
will it take to do it? 

4. When running for extracted honey, 
about when would you put on queen-exclud- 
ing honey-boards? 

5. In the early spring, just before drones 
begin to fly, can one secure as good queen- 
cells by the Doolittle method, as in swarm- 
ing-time, if he feeds the colony to stimulate 
them? How much and how long should he 
feed? Will the cells produce as good 
queens? 

6. Where can I get an electrical appara- 
tus for imbedding foundation-wire? What 
will it cost? 

7. I want a fine breeding-queen—one for 
business not color. What sort of queen 
would you advise me to get? 

HENRY PERKINS. 

Highland, San Ber. Co., Cal. 


[1. Not the slightest. Foul brood has 
never been known to be transmitted through 
foundation. 

2. I do not know exactly, but anywhere 
from ten days to two weeks. 

3. The Alley trap will take care of all 
the drones in the hive. It may take a week 
or so before the drones attempt to fly; and 
when they do they will go into the upper 
chamber, where they will die of starvation. 

4. Excluding honey-boards should be put 
on at the same time that the supers or up- 
per stories are given. 

5. Nearly if not quite as good queens can 
be secured by the method you outline; but 
the feeding must be of a stimulative kind— 
a very little thin syrup daily. If the wea- 


ther is cool or chilly at night I should not 
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expect as fine queens as I would later on 
when the weather is more mild. 

6. The A. I. Root Co. now supplies an 
electrical apparatus made up of six dry 
cells for imbedding wires into foundation, 
at a cost of $300. This includes a com- 
plete outfit. 

7. I would select my queen-breeder, and 
then call for just the kind of queen you call 
for in your question.—Ep. ] 





TWO-STORY HIVES FOR MICHIGAN; SPRING 


MANAGEMENT. 
On page 822, last year, 


you say you 


* would not advise the use of the double- 


decker for all localities. Would it not be 
an ideal plan in Michigan? If I take my 
bees out of the cellar about the middle of 
April, how many pounds of stores does each 
colony require in order to build up strong- 
ly? In case some colonies have from 25 
to 30 lbs. of stores left, can I leave that, 
or had I better take some of it out, so as to 
give them more room for brood? 

After the middle of April can I encourage 
brood-rearing too much or too soon? I de- 
sire to have them in the best possible con- 
dition for white clover. W. Bos. 

Forestgrove, Mich., Mar. 27. 


[Double-decker colonies might answer 
very well for your part of the State. Un- 
der no circumstances would I advise you to 
take away any stores from a colony of bees 
at this time of the year, for they will need 
all they have. I would not stimulate brood- 
rearing too early in April. For your lo- 
cality you had better not do any thing of 
the kind before the first of May, and not 
even then if the weather should remain 
cool.—Enp. | 


POROUS COVERS IN WINTERING ; 
ALFALFA. 

What do you think about wintering bees 
under enameled quilts with a good supply 
of packing over the top, and with a Hill 
device over the frames? 

The farmers are beginning to sow alfalfa 
clover, and some people say it will not pro- 
duce any honey in this State. Is it true 
that it has failed in some States? 

A. A. STICKLEY. 

Strasburg, Va., March 17. 


SEALED V. 


[Enameled quilts are very often used in 
packing over a brood-nest, with very good 
results. They make what we call a sealed 
cover. Others argue in favor of one por- 
ous, like burlap, claiming that the moisture 
then has an opportunity to pass upward 
and away from the bees; but this is an ob- 
jection in that the packing material be- 
comes damp and cold. All things consid- 
ered, we should prefer in our outdoor win- 
tering the sealed covers. 

Alfalfa does not yield honey in all States. 
In the East we do not know of its furnish- 
ing any honey, while in the West generally 
it is regarded as a very important honey- 
plant.—Ep. | 
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WINTERING AND HOUSE APIARIFS. 

Will you please state in GLEANINGS the 
best method of uniting two or three colonies 
to make one strong one when they are scat- 
tered about ten feet apart among 25 other 
hives? Also please state the advantages 
and disadvantages of a house-apiary for 
25 colonies, and ask other subscribers to 
give their experience with same. 

Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN P. TULL. 


[If the colonies or the nuclei to be united 
have been outdoors all winter, and if it is 
desired to combine them together into one 
colony, utilizing the heat, the task is not 
an easy one. I have united nuclei in the 
spring; but in two or three days after 
bringing them together, the little colony 
that received fresh infusions of strength 
from other sources was about as weak as 
ever. The trouble is, the bees of the sev- 
eral nuclei, as soon as they fly, will be 
pretty sure to go back to their old locations. 
If there are no combs of honey to receive 
them they will starve even if they do not 
chill to death; but weak nuclei in the cel- 
lar can be united before taking them out, 
or afterward if it is more convenient. But 
the uniting must be done before the bees 
get to flying and marking their locations. 

Regarding house-apiaries, they should 
be used only when land is scarce, and 
thieves are’ prevalent in the locality. They 
are handy to work in all kinds of weather, 
and the colonies can be opened up without 
inducing robbing. A lot of cross bees can 
be handled in such a building much more 
comfortably than outdoors. 

The main objection to the house-apiary is 
the expense and its lack of portability. For 
further particulars you are referred to the 
A BC of Bee Culture, where the subject is 
discussed very fully.—En. ] 





WHAT TO DO WITH COMBS OF STORES ON 
WHICH BEES HAVE DIED. 


What do you do with honey and comb 
that are left in the hive after bees have died 
in spring? Would you advise hiving new 
colonies on this old comb at swarming, or 
would you think it best to give them new 
foundation? J. H. MuRDAUGH. 

Croswell, Mich., March 11. 


[There is no objection at all to putting a 
fresh lot of bees upon combs from which 
other bees have died, unless the combs are 
badly smeared with stains of dysentery.— 
Ep. | 





SPANISH NAMES. 


Mr. Root:—In regard to the pronuncia- 
tion of the Spanish names of shrubs or 
trees you give on p. 863, I will beg leave to 
say that, according to the rules laid down 
by F. M. de Rivas, who is a graduate of 
the University of Sevilla, Spain, and of St. 
Edmunds College, London, it should be re- 
spectively: goo-ah-/ee/-ee-ah and mais-kee- 
tai,;and not as you give it, which I judge 
you did» probably, after the manner of 


Americans who pronounce largely after the 
manner of the Mexicans, or according to 
local custom, which is often about as much 
Spanish as the Scotch brogue is English. 
J. B. WIENMILLER. 
Pineridge, Cal., Feb. 23. 


[You are quite right. I was simply giv- 
ing the local pronunciation. But I fear 
your spelling would be capable of still 
greater perversion, as you make five sylla- 
bles out of guajilla, which is pronounced 
gwah-feel-yah. The other word has three 
syllables, pronounced like the English 
‘* mace-kee-tay,’’ and not ‘‘ mes-ee-ti,’’ as 
you seem to make it.—Eb. | 


SPREADING EXTRACTING-FRAMES. 


1. In extracting from the top story of a 
Dovetailed hive would it not be better to use 
only seven combs, dispensing with the Hoff- 
man principle altogether? It is a vexatious 
and tedious job to extract from Hoffman 
frames when placed in contact with each 
other. 

2. Is not the ten-frame hive superior to 
the eight-frame when used exclusively for 
extracting? ALPINE MCGREGOR. 

Inglewood, Ont., March 12. 


[1. It is the practice of some bee-keepers 
to space their combs further apart in the 
extracting-supers. Hoffman frames can be 
spaced anywhere from 1% to 1% in. from 
center to center; and from the fact that they 
have wide end-bars, a half-inch space does 
not interfere in the least with the practice. 

2. The ten-frame hive is generally re- 
garded for extracting purposes as better 
than the eight-frame, especially in the 
South.—Eb. | 





WHERE TO START AN APIARY. 


I wish to know where in the United States 
would be the best place to start an apiary. 
STEEN FREEMAN. 
Cedar Mills, O., March 30. 


[It would be almost impossible to answer 
this question satisfactorily. The climate 
and general conditions of various localities 
are such that I would have to know what 
your capabilities and general health are. 
Some persons can not stand the hot or dry 
climate of Texas and Arizona; others can 
not live in a high altitude, like Denver or 
up on the Rockies in Colorado or Montana; 
and others could not bridge over two or 
three bad years out of five, such as one 
would find in Southern California; and 
still others would not like to pioneer it in a 
new country without its modern conven- 
iences and ‘‘ good society.’’ If you follow 
the series of articles that I am writing, 
giving an account of my trip through the 
various bee localities of the United States, 
from Alabama to the far West, and back 
again, you will, perhaps, be able to come 
to some conclusion as to where you had 
better locate.—Eb. | 
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Therefore take no thought saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ?—MarrtT. 6:31. 

Seven times within the last two years I 
have made atrip to the Traverse region of 
Northern Michigan when used up physical- 
ly and mentally, with impaired digestion, 
etc.; and seven times I have returned full 
of strength, energy, and vigor, both mental 
and physical, and, I hope I may say, sfi7- 
itual as well; and once more the question 
confronts me, Is it altogether the healthful- 
ness of the locality with its vitalizing and 
invigorating breezes from off across the 
northern lakes? or does this wonderful re- 
newal of health, strength, and happiness, 
come from different habits and different 
modes of life? I rather suspect it is both; 
and in any event I can give God the thanks 
for having answered once more my oft-re- 
peated prayer, not only for health, strength, 
and enjoyment for myse//, but that I may 
direct others who are coming to me for ad- 
vice. Did God, when he created man in 
his own image, expect him to regain and 
retain health through drugs and medicines, 
or otherwise? Yes, I may say not only 
seven times in my experience, but when 
Mrs. Root went with me, although she had 
very little faith in my enthusiasm she 
was forced to admit that she found a degree 
of strength, health, and vigor that she nev- 
er expected again in this world. Now, to 
be sure that I have made no mistake let me 
go into particulars a little. If you should 
think my story is a long one, please bear 
in mind that it has to do with the health 
and happiness, not only of untold thousands, 
but perhaps millions. 

I reached Traverse City between 6 and 7 
o'clock Saturday evening, March 22; and I 
was so anxious to get among my friends, 
eight miles away, up on the hills, that I 
started off on my wheel by moonlight, car- 
rying my grip. When I reached the first 
country store, however, two or three miles 
out, I found I could not carry my grip up 
the hills to the place I was going to; but a 
loaded wagon that I overtook proved to be- 
long to a neighbor of Mr. Hilbert, and the 
driver kindly took it on top of his load. As 
the snowdrifts were not all out of the way, 
I had a pretty tough time of it, and reach- 
ed friend Hilbert’s just before bedtime. My 
young friend Alice informed me the Sunday- 
school had been closed all winter, and that 
there had been very little preaching servic?; 
once, the drifted snow had prevented the 
people from getting out; and at another 
time, by mistake in appointment, the con- 
gregation gathered, but there was no min- 
ister; and as they have services only every 
other Sunday any way, the meeting-house 
had been standing empty, much of the time, 
even on God’s holy day. It was their cus- 
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tom to start up the school the first of April. 
I said something like this: 

** Now, look here, friends. It is a long 
while since I have passed a Sabbath with- 
out going to Sunday-school or church, or 
attending any place of religious worship. 
I rather think we will have a Sunday- 
school there to-morrow.’’ 

There were, however, all sorts of objec- 
tions in the way. First, it was not announc- 
ed. Second, the superintendent was away 
from home. Third, everybody understood 
it was to start in on the first Sunday in 
April, and it was then March. Fourth, 
there was no janitor. Fifth, the great su- 
gar-camp of 1600 trees and 2400 buckets 
was running full blast. In fact, Mr. Hil- 
bert himself was in the camp then, and was 
to boil all night, and all hands were to be 
off early Sunday morning to keep up the 
boiling so the sap could be handled that 
was going to waste. Sunday morning. how- 
ever, I was well rested, and full of enthu- 
siasm to have a Sunday-school. Alice was 
almost the only one of the family that could 
be spared from the sugar-making. I com- 
menced calling at the houses, inviting them 
to come to Sunday-school; but it was most- 
ly uphill work. Once ina while the bright 
smiles of the mothers and the animated 
faces of the children at the prospect of go- 
ing to Sunday-school made the work a /7¢//e 
downhill. I found the superintendent’s fa- 
ther, and he said it was all right if I could 
get the children to go, and he got the key 
of the church for me. 

At the next house I found a father and 
five children eating breakfast. The father 
was quite sure that none of the children 
could go. He said they were not the Sun- 
day-school kind. The oldest girl, however, 
admitted that I had seen her in the Sunday- 
school the summer before. I knew if I gave 
up at the start I should lose my enthusiasm, 
so I stopped to talk with the father a little. 
I soon found out that in the old country he 
had worked at gardening under glass, and 
knew about hot-beds, cold-frames, sashes, 
etc. Then I pointed out to him what could 
be done in his locality with the piles of 
heating stable manure close at hand. I 
finally got permission to get one of the boys 
to go with me to make trips crosslots to 
houses too far away for me to reach alone. 
Then I went through the whole little town 
of Bingham, shook hands with the mothers 
and fathers, and talked with the children, 
and had a good-sized crowd in full sympa- 
thy with my undertaking before half-past 
ten, the usual hour for the Sunday-school. 
The woodshed was locked up, and I did not 
have the key; but I picked up splinters 
around the church door, thus ridding up 
the yard, and soon had a pretty good fire 
in the stove. By this time I began to feel 
happy ; and it was a great privilege to 
kneel there in that little church alone and 
pray for the mothers and the children I had 
talked with, that were already on their way 
to Sunday-school. One of the objections to 
keeping Sunday - school going all winter 
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was that the snow was too deep, so they 
could not get to the church. I asked sever- 
al if they ever found a snow too deep to get 
to the one saloon. All agreed that.never a 
Sunday had passed without there being a 
well-beaten path to its front door. 

After Sunday-school my heart was re- 
joiced again by two pieces of information. 
First, the saloon was to be removed; in fact, 
the fixtures were already sold. Second, 
the reason of ‘its removal was that it did 
not pay expenses. Oh what an easy way 
this would be to settle that vexed question 
that is now stirring the whole wide world 
—saloon or no saloons! If the proprietors 
could just be made to pick up their duds 
and leave because of /ack of patronage, 
what a deal of quarreling and hard feeling 
might be saved! 

Well, it was arranged that, after Sunday- 
school, I was to get my dinner over at the 
sugar-camp. I told Mrs. Hilbert in the 
morning all the dinner I wanted was some 
Russet potatoes roasted in the ashes, and 
some milk to drink while I ate them. Of 
course, we had bread and butter, and ma- 
ple syrup as a side issue, and a very good 
dinner it was. When I told friend Hilbert 
that, as I had spent the forenoon worship- 
ing God, I should like to help a part of the 
afternoon in saving the sap from wasting, 
he said he did not know any thing I could 
do unless it was to sit on a high stool and 
boss the ranch. I told him I used to be am- 
bitious when I was young, but I had gotten 
over it. I asked for a light tin pail anda 
tin dipper that they could spare as well as 
not. I told Alice, after she had cleared 
away the dinner-table, to come and help 
me. The greater part of the immense ma- 
ple-trees had two buckets, but usually only 
one bucket was running over, so we dipped 
sap with our dippers into pails that were 
not quite full. At many of the small trees 
the pails were only half full; and we car- 
ried sap from the pails that were running 
over, into these. The cistern was full of 
sap; the store-troughs were full, and the 
boilers were going at such a rate that one 
or another of the six or eight was boiling 
over most of the time. The plan I was 
working on was about the only one to save 
the wasting sap. Three teams were gath- 
ering—that is, as fast as the boiling would 
permit them to gather. When we had stop- 
ped sap wasting, by equalizing as far as 
we could go, we followed after the gather- 
ing-tank and took a dipperful or two from 
the pails running over, and carried it to 
the pails that had just been emptied. 

By the middle of the afternoon, as there 
was no sap going to waste I started off 
crosslots in the direction of that ‘‘cabin in 
the woods.’’ I was a little tired when I 
reached it, for you know I was a little out 
of practice in climbing those great hills; 
but when I opened the door of our little 
home and found every thing in apple-pie 
order, just exactly as we had left it last 
November, I once more knelt down and 
thanked God for his great mercies on that 


little home. Nobody had meddled with any 
thing. As there is no smoke or dust in that 
out-of-the-way place, even the cheese-cloth 
screens over the windows were just as clean 
and perfect as the day Mrs. Root put them 
up. Finally my eye rested on a big stout 
chest, where our most valuable articles of 
clothing, etc., were, as we supposed, most 
securely locked with a strong double-bolt 
lock. Sure enough, the broad plank that 
made the cover had warped during the win- 
ter, and by some unexplained means had 
sprung open that strong lock. The cover 
was opened just wide enough for a mouse 
to crawl under—yes, and they did crawl 
under. Mrs. Root had placed in this box 
for safety a bag of crackers, some granose 
flakes, and part of a sack of flour. The 
mice had got in and held a picnic there all 
winter. A very comfortable and stylish 
nest had been made inside of her Sunday 
hat, and the piano spread that we used on 
our little round dining-table had furnished 
some very soft and appropriate material for 
said nest. Luckily, however, these were 
the deer mice of the woods, and hence there 
was no smell about their work as with the 
common house mice. God in his infinite 
wisdom has seen fit to send us, all along, 
thorns with the roses; and while I felt sad 
about this mishap I could thank him all 
the same. It took me till dark —in fact, I 
had to light a lamp to finish taking every 
thing out of the chest and shaking and 
brushing it to restore things to order. 
Then I found I had to go a quarter of a 
mile to get some milk, eggs, and bread and 
butter, etc., for my evening meal. I was 
so tired when night came that I curled up 
under my warm woolen blanket on my rus- 
tic bed up by that little stove I told you 
about last fall, with a keen appreciation of 
a warm cosy placetorest. Yes, I was tired 
after my busy Sabbath day’s work; but I 
was happy—yes, very happy. 

Shortly before this trip I have been tell- 
ing you about, our pastor, Rev. Jessie Hill, 
gave us a sermon, using the text I have at 
the head of thischapter. From this sermon 
I make the following extract: 

Worry is not the most common sin among the very 
poor. They possess a stoicism and indifference that 
makes them indifferent to their condition. But worry 
isa familiar face among those who own larders and 
wardrobes. We account for this on the basis thit asa 
man goes up in the scale of being, his wants become 
more numerous. In most cases the multiplicity of 
wants is the badge of civilization. A jelly-fish finds 
food in the seaweed which grows in the decayed tis- 
sues of itsown organism. Its wants are few. But its 
life is among the lowest form of animal life. 

But we have magnified the complexity of modern 
life by elaborating what God intended to be simple. 
Kating was intended to be the soul of simplicity. A 
very little food prepared in a very simple way is all 
that is necessary for healthy life. But now, unless we 
have a dozen spoons, several forks and knives, half a 
dozen side dishes beside each plate, we haven’t had 
any thing to eat ; and a mother testified the cther day: 
i = as well runa private sanitarium. We have 
five different sorts of health food and three kinds of 
cocoa in the pantry; and the cook, who is justly proud 
of her hot bread and her coff e, is losing all patience 
with us. ‘Sure, and they are getting so that hot wa- 
ther’ll be too sthrong for thim,’ I heard her say to the 
hou emaid yesterday. ‘’Tis a sick-diet kitchen this is 
coming to be, and no place for a gurrl that can make 
eliven kinds of cake.’”’ 
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And the same is true of clothing. Comparatively 
speaking, a very little clothing is all that is necessary. 
But we are not satisfied with this. We care more for 
custom and fashion than for ourown comfort. We 
are slaves tofashion. Fashion is a haid taskmaker. 
When we want clothing. fashion says: * Wear this” 
We say : ‘It looks horrid.’* ‘* Wear it,’’ comes the de- 
mand’’ ‘But it is uncomfortable,’’ we say. ‘‘ Wear 
it.” is the reply. ‘‘Makes me look like a fright.” 
‘“ Wear it.” is the only answer. Ant we wear it. 
Conundrum and puzzle though it may be, we wear it 
until one says: ‘Instead of wearing our clothes out, 
they wear us out.”’ It would be ridiculously funny, if 
it were not so pathetically sad, to see people to whom 
the matter of eating and clothing were the g? eat ques- 
tions of life. 

After we got home Mrs. Root and I were 
discussing the matter, and I told her I was 
going to board myseif and do my own cook- 
ing in that cabin in the woods for the fol- 
lowing two weeks. I told her I wanted to 
see how few dishes I could get along with, 
for I shouldn’t have much time,. and I also 
wanted to see what the effect would be on 
my health. Thereforeon Monday morning, 
after that busy Sabbath, I started to do my 
own cooking, for almost the first time in 
my life. First I opened a pit of Early Mich- 
igan potatoes in the sandy side-hill close 
by the cabin. Three fair-sized tubers were 
placed in the hot ashes in the front part of 
our drum stove —the one I told you about 
called the ‘‘Flirt.’’ It takes about half an 
hour to roast potatoes in this way and have 
them right. Of course, the outsides were 
charred black. I told you a few weeks ago 
I found a little charcoal with my food is an 
excellent aid to digestion. In fact, we had 
the same kind of roast potatoes in the su- 
gar-camp the day before. When some of 
the boys were going to scoop out the inside 
and throw away the charred crust, I told 
them they were wasting the very best part; 
and that if they would try it, chewing this 
hard crust up very fine, they would agree 
with me. I think they all did so, for friend 
Hilbert said he noticed every boy had a 
black mouth when he got through dinner. 

Well, with these roasted potatoes I had 
scalded milk, procured by simply putting 
my covered tin pail on top of the stove while 
I got breakfast. After my potatoes were 
nicely roasted I raked out a bed of clean 
glowing coals around the open front of the 
stove. On this I placed a couple of eggs, 
having first pricked a hole right over the 
air-bubble, to prevent explosion. Now, I 
like roasted eggs better than eggs you can 
cook in any other way; but I did not suc- 
ceed in studying out a plan to prevent ex- 
plosion entirely. May be some one who has 
had more experience can help me. Well, I 
not only relished my roasted eggs and po- 
tatoes, scalded milk, and bread and butter, 
but I began to gain in health and strength 
right along. I had three or four men at 
work that week, besides the team, and 
sometimes two teams, and so I did not have 
very much time to get my meals or wash 
the dishes and put them away. And I 
found very few dishes were needed. I had 


planned to have ‘some wooden plates (such 
as are made by the million in Traverse 
City, but I didn’t get around to it); and 
these wooden plates were to be dumped into 
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the stove after each meal. For a table- 
cloth I used a daily paper. This was fold- 
up and put into the stove to save time. A 
quart of milk lasted me for just three meals. 
Then I carried the pail to Mrs. Heinforth 
(a quarter of a mile away) for another 
quart. She washed the pail, or we swap- 
ped pails, so I did not have any thing todo 
with washing utensils that had contained 
milk. The water I drank came from a big 
snowdrift close by the cabin; and it was 
certainly equal to any furnished by the san- 
itary still. During the day it was ice-cold, 
and I soon learned to prefer cold water to 
any thing else. When I can get pure water 
from a snowdrift I shall always choose it 
in preference to any tea or coffee the world 
has ever furnished. 

During the first week my strength gave 
out every two or three hours so I had to go 
and take a rest in the rocking-chair or take 
anap. But, just as it has happened before 
every time, I found I could work harder 
and longer every succeeding day. At the 
end of a week I worked from morning till 
night, without any fatigue worth mention- 
ing. During the first week I lived on a 
vegetable diet except the eggs and milk. 
But the second week I sent to Traverse City 
for some beefsteak. Here in Medina it is 
worth 18 cts. per 1b. for the best; but in 
Traverse City I paid 12%; and with my 
cooking I pronounced it the finest I ever ate. 
My plan was to roast it on those maple- 
wood coals. By the way, my drum stove is 
fired with large seasoned blocks of maple 
wood, and I always had a nice bed of clean 
coals. 

Well, my first piece of steak was rather 
tough. I knew that people generally pound 
steak to make it tender; but I never pound- 
ed a piece in my life, although I have lived 
on beefsteak for years. The only thing I 
could find for a pounder was a carpenter’s 
hammer; and for a good solid block I used 
the big white stone you may have noticed 
before the door of our cabin. I reasoned 
that, if a /7¢//e pounding was good, more 
would be better. So I made that piece of 
steak ‘‘mellow,’’ and then I carried it with 
my knife and fork tothat bed of maple coals 
in the front part of the stove. Not only was 
the steak laid on the coals, but I managed 
to have a glowing brand of fire right above 
the meat as well. As it began to cook, the 
edges rolled up all around the outside so as 
to be just about the shape and size of a com- 
mon saucer. This saucer held the juices 
of the meat so I was able to transfer it toa 
plate without spilling a drop. Some but- 
ter, pepper, and salt, made it as appetizing 
as they get it up at the very best city res- 
taurants where one pays from 50to75 cents 
for a beefsteak. This steak, with the roast- 
ed potatoes, made a dinner fit for anybody.* 





*I got along very well with the eggs and milk, with- 
out any meat of any kind; but after I got my beef- 
steak my strength seemed to hold out better, clear u 
to the next meal, than it did before ; but as my health 
and strength were constantly on the increase this 
might have been the result even had I purchased no 
meat. 
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When Mrs. Root and I left last fall there 
remained a little pail of honey. It had 
candied during the winter; and this can- 
died honey, with my bread and butter, 
while I drank the scalded milk from my tin 
pail, seemed so delicious and strength-giv- 
ing that I thanked God again, even though 
I asked his blessing on the meal before I 
started. 

Another thing I found in that little cup- 
board, that gave me great satisfaction, was 
a can that came from the Sanitas Food Co., 
of Battle Creek. It was labeled ‘*Soup 
Stock,’’ and was intended to make soup, or 
brown gravy, without the use of any meat. 
I used it on my bread and butter, as I did 
the candied honey, and I found it not only 
exceedingly luscious but very nutritious 
and strength-giving. 

Just a word about candied honey as a 
health food. I was greatly delighted to find 
I could eat this candied honey three times 
a day, without any of the unpleasant re- 
sults that honey has produced almost all 
the past winter down in Ohio. Toward the 
bottom of the pail, however, I discovered 
the honey was not candied; so I took a 
spoon and began to eat that liquid honey in 
the same way. I tried this again and 
again. The liquid honey interfered with 
digestion, and produced distress, while the 
pure white candied honey 1 could eat with 
impunity. Now, here is a point for those 
who love honey and find it disagrees with 
them. The pure white candied honey is 
certainly different’ from the residue at the 
bottom of the pailor jar. If you melt some 
of it you will find it is much whiter, and 
freer from the rank odor that remains in the 
honey at the bottom. Is it not Nature's 
method of refining this luscious sweet? 

I came home strong and well—in fact, re- 
joicing in my health and strength. It took 
me just about an hour to prepare my meals 
and have every thing put away—that is, 
an hour for each meal; and the expense, as 
nearly as I could figure it, was just about 
a dollar a week for provisions. Now, of 
course, many people can afford to pay a 
dollar a day for board, or perhaps a dollar 
a meal; and I have no quarrel with those 
who prefer that way of living. But as for 
me, give me the simple, inexpensive way, 
especially as it gives me health and 
strength that I have never found where I live 
in what the world calls ‘‘style.”’ 

I forgot to say that in some respects I 
greatly enjoyed living a/one. I enjoyed go- 
ing out in the evening and looking up at the 
stars, realizing there was no human being 
within a quarter of a mileof me. I rejoiced 
in the privilege of singing old familiar 
hymns out loud, feeling sure there was no- 
body to laugh at me and look astonished 
unless it was the chipmunks and squirrels.* 





*One of the hymns I greatly enjoyed was what we 
used to call ‘free salvation,” especially the stanza 
which runs: , 

Know, then, soul, thy full salvation; 
Rise o’er pain and grief and care ; 

Joy to find in every station 
Something still to do or bear. 


I rejoiced, too, at the privilege of kneeling 
down and thanking God right out loud 
whenever I felt it. Some of the friends who 
read this will no doubt pronounce me 
cranky, and say, ‘‘Bro. Root, why couldn’t 
you thank God in your heart, or, if you 
choose, while standing up, just as well as 
to kneel down??’’ 

Look here, my friend. Perhaps you have 
never done it yourself, but you have heard 
of boys or young men who kneeled at the 
foot of their ‘* best girl’’ while they kissed 
her hand. And this was all right too. I 
like to see a man who thinks enough of the 
woman he is going to ‘marry, or has al- 
ready married, to show his love and de- 
votion, once in a while, by kneeling at her 
feet; and if she is a good woman (like one 
or two I know of) it will not make her 
proud and lofty. Well, now, if it is all 
right to kneel before a human being—one of 
God’s creatures—and a good fashion too, 
what is there wrong or inconsistent or un- 
reasonable in kneeling before the great God 
above, who gave you life and being, who 
has answered your prayers in giving you 
health and strength, or helped you to sur- 
mount any and all obstacles that stood in 
the way of your happiness? During those 
two weeks I spent there alone in the woods, 
I thanked God more times for giving me a 
human life to /ive than I ever did before in 
the same length of time. Some time ago I 
made the remark that if Solomon had helped 
his wife in her household cares he would 
never have said, ‘‘All is vanity.’’ Now I 
want to change ita little. If Solomon with 
all his wisdom had gone off in the woods to 
live alone for two weeks. doing his own 
cooking, and waiting on himself, I think he 
might not only have thanked God without 
even a glimpse of the ‘‘ vanity ’’ business 
coming into his head, but that he might 
have swung his hat and shouted praises, 
especially if his ‘‘outing’’ had been taken 
in the woods of Northern Michigan. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE PEACH-GROWING. 
When I first contemplated building that 
cabin in the woods I said to friend Hilbert, 
‘*These tall hills, so steep in many places 
that a horse can not climb up them, are 
probably of no use, and never will be, for 
any thing.’ 





Yes, I did have some crosses to dear, up there in the 
woods; and I learned while there alone to find real joy 
in bearing crosses, especially where the crosses were 
for Christ's sake. Just thnk of it, friends. It is our 
privilege as followers of Christ Jesus to rejoice when 
we have persecution and trouble; and of course we 
should rejoice, also, when we have ‘‘ happy surprises”’ 
(anybody can do that); and, finally, we can be happy 
all the time; and yet there are people in this world 
who are committing suicide, rejecting this most won- 
derful and precious gift God has given us—a human 
life to live. 
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He replied at once, ‘‘Oh! yes, there is, 
Mr. Root; they are the very best places in 
the world to grow peach-trees. Just plant 
the trees all over these steep hills and you 
will find the hills are the best and most 
profitable land on your ranch.’’ 

Since then I have learned, as you know, 
that the ground on those side-hills, after the 
trees and underbrush are removed, is splen- 
did to grow corn or potatoes, garden crops, 
or any thing; and the few peach-trees I 
planted last year made a most wonderful 
growth. In fact, this spring many of them 
were covered with blossom-buds. Last sum- 
mer I kept the ground fine and meilow with 
a garden-rake; in fact, I made a dust mulch 
around every tree; and before a weed had 
started I raked acircle all around the trees, 
six or eight feet across, and kept it raked 
up fine until about the first of August. 
After that we did not encourage the trees to 
grow any more. Well, they have wintered 
on those steep hillsides without the loss of 
a bud or twig. 

Now, I suppose I am not very much of an 
authority on peach-growing; but I have 
been reading books and papers, and study- 
ing the subject up with most keen interest; 
and I think I can tell you why so many 
people fail with peaches. 

In the first place, the ground must be 
kept clean and mellow around the tree, just 
as much as it must be around a stalk of 
corn or a hill of potatoes to get a good crop. 
How can you expect peaches when the 
weeds are almost as high as the tree itself, 
and the ground full of all sorts of trash all 
around its trunk? Keep your peach-or- 
chard under cultivation just as much as 
you would your cornfield. Second, a peach- 
tree, if left alone, will make altogether too 
much top. In fact, most varieties of peaches 
will make a veritable brush-pile if left to 
themselves. Then the branches will be 
pushed away out in order to get out of said 
brush-pile, and the peaches will grow on 
the ends of the limbs, where they can get 
the sun and air; then if there should hap- 
pen to be a good crop, the weight of the 
fruit tears the tree all to pieces. 

Some years ago I passed a peach-orchard 
that had been planted and cared tor bya 
man who was an enthusiast. About the 
time it was ready to give its first good crop 
he left it and went away off somewhere 
else. The trees, in response to the good 
start they had, were loaded with fruit ; but 
as there was nobody to thin it out nor even 
to prune off the excess of top, the trees 
broke down under their weight of peaches 
until almost every tree in the orchard was 
ruined. I saw it after the fruit was gath- 
ered, and it looked as if a big storm or cy- 
clone had torn every tree to pieces. Modern 


peach-growing consists in keeping the root 
in advance of the top; then cut back and 
thin out every spring until all the branches 
that are left are full of vigor and life. 
You know how common it is to see peach- 
trees with almost halfof the limbs or twigs 
dead and dying. Scientific pruning will 
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correct all of this. There will never be a 
dead leafless twig if it is pruned properly. 
Then if the fruit is thinned out as it should 
be, there will be no ‘‘ June drop;’’ in fact, 
with the right kind of ‘‘heroic’’ thinning 
not a peach will drop to the ground — that 
is, unless stung by insects; and we are al- 
most a match for the insects and fungous 
diseases.* 

In regard to this matter of pruning, Ict 
me quote from the Michigan Farmer of 
Sept. 7, 1901: ‘‘Each and every peach-tree 
that would produce, probably, 1500 or 2000 
fruits, should be pruned and thinned until 
the same tree produces only 200 or 300 
peaches. Such drastic pruning will not be 
acceptable to many. They would claim 
that more would be received from 2000 
peaches than from 200 or 300; but when the 
difference in cost of picking, packing, and 
shipping of these two quantities of fruit is 
considered, the profit will be found every 
time on the side of the smaller shipments. ’’ 

You see, the markets are all the while 
flooded with common average or fair peaches. 
In fact, most markets are liable to be glut- 
ted with them; but with this method of 
pruning and thinning I have spoken of, 
every peach on the tree would attract at- 
tention by its size and beauty. A small 
basketful placed in sight in front of a gro- 
cery will cause people to stop, and lift up 
their hands in surprise. On one of my 
wheelrides I passed some trees that had 
been managed in this way. I told the own- 
er of the trees to ship half a dozen half- 
peck baskets to Medina, and I would pay 
the bill. He said I might object to the 
price when I learned what he was getting 
for them. I told him I did not care much 
what the price was. I wanted them to ex- 
hibit around among my friends to illustrate 
the possibilities of scientific peach-growing. 
My impression is that I had to pay either 
40 or 50 cents for a half-peck basket, or be- 
tween $3 and $4 a bushel. Such peaches 
always sell. There is no trouble about get- 
ting a market. 

Now, I can not take the space right here 
to go into this matter of scientific peach- 
growing. In the same issue of the A/7chi- 
gan Farmer just quoted from is an exhaus- 
tive article by Roland Morrill; and if you 
are interested in the matter you had better 
write and get it. Although the article is a 





* Our nearest neighbor had avery pretty little peach- 
orchard of perhaps two dozen trees last summer. I 
say she had an orchard, because last fall the trees were 
so heavily loaded with fruit away out to the ends of 
the long sprawling branches that the limbs broke one 
after another until now the greater part of the trees 
are ruined. One Sunday afternoon we would hear a 
crash every little while from the limbs breaking. 
Now, these trees were pruned improperly to start 
with Then they were allowed to overbear out on the 
ends of those limbs. The result was, the limbs split 
off or split the tree right in two where they started off 
from the trunk. A properly pruned peach-tree has 
its fruit evenly distributed all over the tree, and none 
of it very far away from the trunk ; yet the head of 
the tree is sufficiently open so that the peaches ripen 
and color up nicely through every part of the top. It 
wants sense, science, brains, and stick-to-tt-iveness to 
make a peach-tree grow just as it should, and keep do- 
ing so. 
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long one, I have read it over about four 
times. Then I gave it to friend Hilbert, 
who is planting this spring 3000 peach-trees 
on 30 acres of land much like my own, and 
he said it was sound ail the way through. 
Morrill says you want your peach-trees on 
a side-hill, and near a large piece of wa- 
ter if possible. During cold frosty nights 
the cold air is always running downhill. 
It runs down as water would, but not so 
fast; and moving air does not hurt the 
peaches nearly as much as still air. Plant 
your trees in a hollow, between the hills, 
where there is no outlet for the cold air to 
run away, and they will freeze up sure— 
not only peaches but every thing else. We 
had a tomato-patch on rolling ground. In 
one spot at the lower edge was a low place 
where the air could not have a free outlet, 
and all the tomatoes were killed by frost in 
that low spot, and not one where the air 
could run away. It is the same with 
peaches. A body of water tempers the air 
and prevents severe sudden changes. Do 
not be fooled by paying ten times what you 
should for your peach-trees to the tree- 
sharks that are going around. Friend 
Hilbert got his 3000 trees at 5 cts. each, and 
they are nice ones. I got mine in the same 
lot at the same price. For smaller lots you 
may have to pay 10 cents each; but if you 
pay much more than that you are swindled. 
But do not be fooled into buying poor trees 
because they are cheap. If you are new at 
the business, get somebody who is posted to 
advise you. Do not plow deep in your 
peach-orchard: Shallow cultivation with 
modern short-toothed cultivators is all that 
is needed. 

In regard to insect enemies, permit me to 
quote from Mr. Morrill: 

I find that men who are thorough cultivators have 
very little trouble with the curculio. By thorough cul- 
tivation I mean cultivating every two or three days. 
There is no chance for an insect to get through the 
different stages of growth with a cultivator on his 
back all the time. 

In fact, this frequent shallow cultivation 
is a remedy for almost every thing. Donot 
let traveling agents fool you into killing 
your trees with something they have to sell 
to keep the borers out. I think our experi- 
ment stations all agree there is no safe 
remedy for the borers aside from getting 
down on your knees (with your spectacles 
on), and looking your trees over frequently. 
Pull away the dirt from around the roots. 
See that every thing is all right; then put 
it back again. When the trees are small 
you can grow some crop between them pro- 
viding you keep it a yard (or, better still, 
four or five feet) away from the trees. 
Last spring I found the boys had _ planted 
the Prizewinner beans I told you about, in 
a row between the peach-trees. The beans 
had made a perfect mat, and almost smoth- 
ered a nice little tree just starting to grow. 
I pulled away the beans by armfuls, and 
mulched the ground around the tree for five 
or six feet with green beans full of blos- 
soms. After that, the tree took a start. 
But it did not get over the shock during the 


whole season. It seemed to have been rob- 
bed of its nutriment by those rank, vigor- 
ous Prizewinner beans. It is better toclear 
off your woods ground so as to leave the 
leaf-mold and trash to be plowed under, 
rather than to burn it up, if you can. We 
spent about two weeks clearing up say an 
acre and a half on those steep hillsides; 
but after the ground was put in nice order, 
stones and roots carried off, and it had had 
a thorough dragging with a spring-tooth 
harrow, we planted 50 peach-trees and put 
them in nicely in less than half a day; and 
just now I love to go off among those peach- 
trees, prune them, rake over the mellow 
ground, and fix things just according tomy 
notion, better than any thing else in the 
world. Yes, that little greenhouse where 
I spent so many happy hours during the 
winter has lost its attraction— at least a 
large part of it—for the time being. 

By the time these pages are before you, 
Mrs. Root and I expect to be living in that 
cabin in the woods, where we shall stay 
for the greater part of the summer, Provi- 
dence permitting. Weare so far back in 
the woods we are not. likely to have many 
visitors ; so if you should happen to get 
around our way you need not hesitate about 
dropping in; and if you donot mind eating 
baked potatoes (roasted in the ashes), with 
lots of nice milk to drink, I do not know but 
we can refresh you as well as interest you 
in the improvements we are making in our 
woodland home. 


COLOSSAL LADINO, OR MAMMOTH WHITE 
CLOVER. 

This clover is now up and growing nice- 
ly in the greenhouse—see page 251, March 
12. The most of the plants look exactly 
like white clover, or white Dutch clover, 
perhaps; but we are a little surprised to 
find there are two or three different kinds 
of clovers. One of them looks exactly like 
sweet clover; and on the other, the leaf re- 
sembles crimson clover. Instead of having 
one new kind of clover we may have three 
or four—who knows? They will soon be 
planted outdoors, each plant being allowed 
about a square yard. Then we will try to 
have seed to sell or give away another year. 


SOWING RED CLOVER IN AUGUST IN OHIO. 


Our friends will remember I spoke of the 
success they make in Michigan by sowing 
mammoth and medium clovers in August 
among the corn. I said Iwas going to give 
it atest here. While I write, my mam- 
moth clover, sown last August with crim- 
son clover, is making a fine show; in fact, 
there is going to be somewhat of a contest 
between the two plants as to which shall 
occupy the ground. I think we may safely 
say this: That on good soil, well under- 
drained and enriched, we can sow mam- 
moth or medium clover in August and have 
it come through the winter all right. The 
idea is to sow it early enough to enable it 
to make a sufficient root growth to with- 
stand the heaving-out by frost on our clay 
soil. 
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Typographical changes in the 
Bee-keeper’s Review, beginning 
with the April issue, will add 
much to the beauty of that jour- 
nal. The glazed, shiny paper, so 
difficult to read unless the light 
strikes it just right, has been laid 
aside for a soft, white paper that 
gives to the printing a clean, 
tasty, tempting look. 


Hereafter, the frontispieces, in most of 
cases, will be printed with colored inks, in- 
stead of somber black. The one for April 
is in dark green, and shows a century 
apiary—one established 100 years ago. 

The cover is a light drab, the front page 
being printed in two colors—a dark, rich 
brown and Milori blue. 

One feature of this issue is that it con- 
tains eleven pages of helpful, encouraging, 
suggestive editorials. 

Send ten cents for this issue, and with it 
will be sent two other late but different is- 
sues, and the ten cents may apply on any 
subscription sent in during the year. A 
coupon will be sent entitling the holder to 
the Review for 90 cts. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 


Listen, Bee-keepers ! 


The Lone Star Apiarist 


A new bee-journal in the great South- 
west, the Texas bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It will tell you of more glorious fields in the counties 
south of Uvalde, superior to and more abundant in 
pg Hanis flora, promising to be one of the great- 
est honey-producing sections in the world. With flow- 
ing wells, and the planting of fields of alfalfa in addi- 
tion to the fine natural resources there already. Its 
editor will tell about his extended trip through this 
wonderful land. 

Subscribe now, $1a year. The Apiarist is 
not only for the South, but for all America 
and foreign countries too. Our company has 
purchased the Southland Queen, and now 
we have the only bee-journal in the South. 


THE LONE STAR APIARIST PUB. CO.. 
Louis Scholl, Editor. Floresville, Texas. 
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10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 


“GINSENG” 


Magazine Form. 16 Pages. 
25c per Year. Sample Copy 5c. 
SPECIAL CROPS PUB. CO., Box 603, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 26 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are inthe /ead. Try them. You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send for price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 


1902 Queens 


from the best strains of either three or five banded 
Italians. Untested, 85 cts. each; tested, $1.25 each ; 
breeders, $3.00; 1-frame nuclei with warranted queen, 
$2.00; 2-frame, $3.00. Bees and queens ready to mail 
any day. My bees are eelected from the very best 
strains that money can buy. I make a specialty of 
queen-rearing. and fillorders promptly. I insure safe 
arrival of queens. This is a postal money-order office. 
Remit with money-order to 


DANIEL WURTH, Caryville, Campbell Co., Tenn. 


1902 ITALIAN QUEENS. 


From imported and home-bred mothers, by up- 

up-to-date methods. Tested, $2.00 Untested, 

$1.00 ; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. Full colony, 

$6.00 ; three-frame, $2.00; two-frame, $1.50; add 

the price of queen. Discount on large orders. 
Write for circular. 


Rufus Christian, Meldrim, Georgia. 











ee 








Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the worl You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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3 White Wyandottes ! 


Bred from Duston’s best. 


4 

4 

4 
Stock and eggs q 
for sale in season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 7 
4 





te 
. bb he be hp hl 


J.F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
909000090 0O90000900 660600000 





ay, use Sha 
ng’? & cat. 


To make cows 
Book ‘‘ Business Da 


les Cream Separators. 
free. W. Chester, Pa. 








A Warranted 
Red=clover 
Queen, 30 cts. 


An Offer for New 
Subscribers. 





We want to add a lot of new readers to our WEEK- 
LY AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL list during August 
and September. For that reason we are making those 
who are not now reading our journal regularly, this 
liberal offer: Send us $1.30 and we will mail you the 
Bee Journal for a whole year, and also one of our 
WARRANTED LONG-TONGUED RED-CLOVER 
QUEENS - untested Itatian. 

We arranged with one of the oldest and best queen- 
breeders (having many years’ experience) to rear 
queens for us this season. His bees average quite a 

geod deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 
The breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having 
imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, 
somewhat leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely 
requiring veil or smoke. They stored red-clover 
honey last season. All queens guaranteed to arrive in 

good ‘condition, and all will be clipped unless other- 
wise ordered. They will be mailed in r>tation, begin- 
ning about June Ist, so ‘‘ first come, first served.’ 

Headquarters in Chicago tor Root’s bee-supplies at 
Root's prices. A free catalog and sample of the 
American Bee Journal on request. 


> 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


144, 146 Erie Street. 





- Sanipnone oarsmen 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 








Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 








SEND FOR CATALOG. 
F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 
@=eoe 0000788 





HONEY QUEENS 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica, The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries. 
ee bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 

ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3 00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
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a, 2 My Long-tongued ~ 
it Pure Italian Bees. 


The most beautiful, gentle, and industrious strain in 
the world. Prizes: Agricultural Exhibition, Berne, 
1*95 ; National Exposition, Geneva, 1896; Bee- -keeping 
Exhibition, Liege, Belgium, 1895. BEST SELECT 
ITALIAN QUEENS, from April to October, $2.00; 6 
$11.00; 12, $20.00, by return —, Address, and men- 
tion GLEANINGS, M. BIAGGI ANTHONY, 
Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland. 


MAIL ANY DAY. 


Orders are now being booked for queens, untested 
and tested. Golden Italian selected tested, $1.50: 
Breeders, $2.50 to $5.00. None better. 

. C. TRIESCH, Jr., Dyer, Ark. 


A QUEEN FREE. 


Our stock is the very best that money and experi- 
ence can procure. Just give our stock a trial and be 
convinced. We will give one warranted queen free 
in July for every order for one dozen queens before 
May l,in order to have you try our stock. Prices: 
Untested, each, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Select 





tested, $2.50. Tested, $125. Two-frame nucleus and 
warranted queen, $3.00; three- frame nucleus and 
queen, $3.50. Send for our catalog of bee-keepers’ 


supplies and our price list of Italian queens and nu- 
cleus colonies, with description of our strain of bees. 
PRESTON STORE & PRODUCE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 





AUOUROUCEECOCERDDCHEOORGRUGEREREEOCREERCeeaeEE COODEUOORCOAGOSODOCREEER 


=ROOT’ S IN CENTRAL, MICHIGAN. Best 
goods; best shipping-point; cheap- 

est place to buy in state. Try me. 

s ‘GOODS List. W.D. Soper, Rt. 3, Jackson, Mich. 
STI 

's Good 
Root's Goods 


| STI tid 


we ee theme at Root’s prices. 
Also A BC in Bee Culture—one 
of the best books printed on bees. 
Catalog free. Address as below. 


D. Cooley & Son, Kendall, 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer? 


If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us ro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 
MECCQEESRBESBEBEA 
é Sweet Potatoes---Choice Seed. ; 


Mich. 








rw 


err 


L. H. Mahan, Box 143, Terre Haute, Ind. 
a Aiarinatiacinetinctindinntiindiadianinndindinad 


Sweet-Potato Plants. 
Jersey Yellow, Big Stem, Jersey Red, Vineland 
Bush, and other kinds. Write for price list. 


F. S. Newcomb, Vineland, N. J. 


S SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








When you buy labels why don’t 

ABELS you get the kind that can be used 

over and over again? An abso- 

lute guarantee that these EVER- 

LASTING METAL, LABELS are just as rep- 

resented, or money refunded. Price, plain 

labels. 40c per 100; $2.00 “a 1000, including 

Address w. & YOU 

323 nal St.. Dayton, 0. 

Marked labels, samples and prices sent on application. 


marker. 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co». tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the Amerz- 
can Ree Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb.. has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built 1 p our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Golden and Leather-colored Queens 
_ Before July First. 


Selected Warranted 

es . 

Selected Tested 

Extra Selected Test 
that money can buy 


“$5 00\$ 9 50 
8 GO} 15 00 
10 50 


We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Money-order Office. Parkertown, Ohio. 











QUEENS !! 


From the Lone Star Apiaries. 
G. F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
have made great prep- 
arations for the com- 
ing season to accom- 


modate their many 

customers with either 

Long-tongue, Import- 

ed St ck, or Golden 

a They have 

ought out the queen- 

rearing business of O. 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 

Texas, and by buying 

and increasing their 

number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 

to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 

Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported stock direct 

from Italy; Goldens from leading queen breeders. 

Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 

to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Send for queen circular and price list Weare 

now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 


G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


Busi Bees! 
usiness bees! 
Are the kind you want for honey. We have them in 
our select five-band strain. J. F. Aitkins, Reno, Nev., 
has been buying several dozen queens a year—last 
year 180; have his order for 100in April. F L. Cray- 
craft, Havana, Cuba, bought about 200 in fall of 1900; 
also 100 last April: has placed his order for 100. These 
men are large honey-producers. They know what 
they are about. We are better prepared than ever to 
handle orders. Prices: Untested queens, $1 00; dozen, 
$9.00; after May Ist, $8.00; tested, $1.50; select, $2.00. 
Send for circular. J. B. Case, Port Orange, Fla. 











PACE * LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
Sure ise. .. 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . . . . 


AAARAAARAARAARARARAAAARAARAAARAAAR 
TAR HEEL APIARIES. 


Abbott L. Swinson, Queen-specialist in Charge. Or- 
ders filled now. For nuclei, 75c per L. frame—add 
rice of queen. Bees, $1.00 per lb. Warranted queens, 
1.00 each; $10.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50. Breeders, 
$5.00. We have 300 colonies of best American albino 
Italians and Adel bees. These bees have no superiors 
in the long-tongue or any others. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 








We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L. ¢, Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2. and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79. Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 
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MINGTON 


TYPEWRITER 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 137 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















YES, SIR! 


The MUTH’S SPECIAL Dovetail hive isa CRACKERJACK. COVER and 


BOTTOM are absolutely warp-proof. 
illustrated catalog explains it all. 
over from last season. 


We know because we are practical. 
You can have one by asking. Nota hive left 
We sell the finest supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 


Our 


STANDARD BRED QUEENS. None better than our Buckeye Strain of 3-banders and 


Muth’s Strain Golden Italians. 


75c each; 6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


FRONT AND WALNUT. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


9OOOOOOS $69G00O00SHO00000000009000 00060000 0660606000000060 





Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES <= 


We ship direct to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 
vehicles, harness, ete., to be 
found anywnere and sell at 
the lowest wholesale prices 


aa SV i) 
We Handle No KXAN 
Low-Grade Work. RNS 
Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kind. 
Write at Once for .ur guaranieed freight eharges to your 
station on any vehicle. C rts from $11.00 to 
$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to#105 00; Buggies from $36 
to $52 45: Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 
$37.50 to $112 50; Farm Wagons from 831 55 to $65 65; Single 
Harness from #4 80 to $20.20; Farm harness from ¢12.80 to $39.00 


WE SEND FREE tte.trecst itsstrated Vehicle and Har. 


ness catalog ever issned, Send for it. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-845, CHIUAGO. 


BELCIAN HARES! 


With every hare sold goes a full pedigree, 


























register number, and score-card, scored by | 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one | 


of our famous high-scoring bucks 
Write for book. Mgr. of The A. I. Root Co, 


<a J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 





All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


Angora Goats 





are handsome, hardy, profitable. 
Prize stock ; low price; circular. 
Ep. W. CoLeE & Co., Kenton, O. 





free. | 








Just Horizontals 


and Cross-Bar3 woven together is all there is to. PAGE 
FENCE. Simple construction, isn’t it? 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 





$3 Quality Eoos for$| 


Why? Because we represent twelve of the leading 
poultry-breeders of Washington Co., who for many 
years have taken their share of the premiums at the 
poultry shows. Their winnings for the past ten years 
would fill many editions of this paper. Eggs $1.00 per 
13 from Single and Rose Comb White Leghorns, Sin- 
gle and Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
American Dominiques, White-crested Black Polish, 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Rose and Single Comb 
Black Minorcas; Buff, White, and Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes; Barred, White, and Buff Plymouth Rocks; 
Light and Buff Brahmas, Toulouse Geese, Pekin 
Ducks. For $2.00, Rose and Single Comb Buff Leg- 
horns and Buff Orpingtons. Catalog for stamp. 








E. R. Philo Poultry Association, Salem, N. Y. 
RUBBER STAMPS. Send us 25 cts. for Fer 


sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. . 

Tue FARM AND POULTRY NEWS, Middlesboro, Ky. 
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GpLIT THE PROFITS." / 
On Split Hickory Vehicles. 


} In fact we chop off the jobber’s and dealer’s profits alto- 
gether and you buy at factory prices. On top of this we 
do something no dealer ever thought of or would do. We 
send any of our Split Hickory Vehicles anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


to let the customer see and try them. ‘Think of it, try the 
buggy 30 days, compare it with your neighbor’s, and if you 
are not more than satisfied at the end of the 30 days that 
you got a great bargain, send it back without paying acent 
to us. Now, are you interested? If so, 

send for our catalogue. It contains a full 

line of late style rigs, also complete line of harness. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 
Station 27, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





29 YEARS SELLING Dl 


We are the largest manufacturers of 

K vehicies and harness in the world sell- 
ea «6 ng to consumers, and we have been do- 
4 . ing business in this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare 
out nothingif not satisfied. We make 
195 styles of vehicles and 65stylesof No, 232 Wagon has rubber cov- 
S - ~~ x one. — po eng ered steps and % inch Kelly rub- 
- - of material and Making, pilus jertires. Price, $67.00. As gooc 

No. 717 Surrey. | Price, $75.00. Asgood one profit. Our large free catalogue as sells for $40.00 o $50.00 sore. 

as sells for $35.00to $50.00 more. shows complete line. Send forit. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, ind. 








No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 
harness, our FREE illustrated catalogue will furnish 
you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, com- 

plete descriptions and accurate illustrations. It will 
guide you in buying right. It also explains our plan 
of selling direct.— 
A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


Write to the St. Louis. 
nearest office Columbus. 





from silk to coars Ta “is : " V Zz with the “‘incomparable 
est fabrics. : BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


; and our world’s beat outfit you are abso 
BALL-BEARINC = d f lute master of the situation. Insects and dis- 


ARLINGTONS>.:: & Sen tee books Ne freas Woke for it now 


(equal of any $40 to $65 Machine.) THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 


A 


Western Agts., Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 
SST A 


ciency with beautifulappearance. Finest 
and most complete attachments. BALL 
BEARING, hence easy running, noiseless 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every State. L 


Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 

) 3 or ay at !!WHITE LEGHORNS!! 

Our Automatie Cabinet at $17.75 is = wonder. * Single comb; stock large and fine; Satisfaction guar- 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION. Dept. 4-345, CHICAGO, ILL. anteed. Pekin ducks. Eggs, $1.50 per 13. Address 
; ENA ENE LYS PD W. H. GIFForpD, 151 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 





Shipped on 8 
Months’ Trial 
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Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they donotcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times,because 
of theshortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraightorstag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
earry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write for thecatalog. Itis frees, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILL,© 



















150 Kinds for 16c. 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are found in more gardens = 
and on more farms than any other 

in America. There is reason for this. 
We own and operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our choice seeds. In 
order to induce you to try them 
cs we make the following unprec- 
edented offer: 


For 16 Cents Postpaid £)/ ¥; 


20 kinds of rarest luscious radishes, Wig 
12 magnificent earliest melons. bor Bi 
16 so -ts glorious tomatoes, k 
25 peerless lettuce varieties, 
12 splendid beet sorts, 
65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 kinds positively furnishing 
bushels of charming flowers and / 
lots and lots of choice vegetables, 
together with our great cataloguef/y 
telling all about Teosinte and Pea ¥& 
Oat ind Bromus and Speltz, onion 
seed at 60c. 2 pound, etc., all only 
for 16c.instamps. Write to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

















q 


Say 


CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


Twelve ounce cold rolled copper 
wa tanks; hydro-safety lamps; climax 


LOMO EET ss aes) 









Ee. safety heater;corrugated wafer reg- 

ulator, and the best system of heat- 
ing and ventilation is what makes 
the Sure Hatch Incubators hatch sure. 
Common Sense |srooders take good cure 
of little chicks. Our free catalogue contains hun- 
dreds of actual photographs of the Sure Hatch at 
work and is full ot honest poultry information. Yu ought to have 
it. Let ussend it to you. Write at once, addressing nearest house, 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. ,Clay Center,Neb.,or Columbus,0. 









= Be one of the successful poultrymen. 
Our people make money out of 

chickens. They run 

The Petaluma Incubator 

and Brooder too. Perfect regulationof 

heat, air, moisture. Hatches every 

fertileegg. Write for free catalogue. 

Address nearest office. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CoO., 

Box 125. Petaluma, Cal., or Box 125, Indianapolis, Ind. 


COME INTO THE FOLD. 












REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning poultry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and describes 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices ofeggsand stock Many hints to 
4 poultry raisers, Send 10c in silver or stamps for this 
noted book, B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 














a 









Beat the Bugs 


Such things as Codling Moth, Curcullo, Green 
Aphis, Sculy Burk. San Jose Scale, Bl.ght, 
Ete., can only be defeated by frequent and per- 
sistent sprayii.g. Ghe 


Spramotor 


has proven to be the best all round 
spraying outfit on the market. Was 
awarded Gold Medal at Pan-Ameri- jj 
ean Exhibition, and winner of the 
Canadian Government Spraying 
Contest. We mail free, booklet 
“A Gold Mine on YourFarm.” Ask for J] 
it. Your dealer will sell you the 
Spramotor, Or you can 
get it from us direct. 


SPRAMOTOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 4 
London, Can, ¥ 
























BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don’t lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


and Insect Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely 
powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroysinsect life on plants, vines, 
shrubs and trees. Just as effective for verminon poultry and pigs. 
More rapid than spraying. Descriptive circulars and testimonials free. 


WILLIS DUST SPRAVER CO,, Box 17, ST, JOSKPH, MO. 


Ey+JINCUBATORS FREER 


g Be itor 2 years, Hatches every good egg. 
Send forcatalogueNo64 Sell six and get one free. 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., + SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


—ALSO— 


is BEE-KEEPERS’ 
eF SUPPLIES. . . 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you. 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, ~ - Erie County, Ohio. 


Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., Se 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs., N.Y. ae 


BARNES’ 
Hand and Foot Power 


Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc., etc. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 


545 Ruby St., 
Rockford, : Illinois. 
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BUSINESS MANAGER 





LOGWOOD HONEY FROM JAMAICA. 

If you want to taste some very fine extracted honey, 
send 10 cents fora mail sample of logwood honey from 
Jamaica. We have just received a two-ton lot in 60-Ib. 
cans, which we offer at 8 cts. per lb.; by the case of 2 
cans, 7¥%c, or $9.00 per case. We can furnish choice 
white California honey at the same price, and amber 
at ¥ cent less. If interested, let us hear from you. 


A NEW WIRE-IMBEDDING OUTFIT. 

We have just gotten out a new wire-imbedding out- 
fit that makes use of six dry cells. It is connected up 
with a multiple-point switch in such a way that a 
power of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 cells can be utilized according 
to the strength of the battery asa whole. This outfit 
is n ever, way superior 'o the one we have been send- 
ing out. It makes use of no liquids; there are no acids 
to corrode the fingers, and the whole thing is so sim- 
ply arranged that any one can makeit work. The 
— of the new outfit is $3.00 instead of $2.50 for the 
old one. 


BEESWAX. 

Since our last issue we have seceived several pe 
large shipments of wax, so that our bins are now full; 
but it will be gone by May 1, or soon after. If you 
have any to ship, not quite ready, don’t put it off, for 
we will crop the price as soon as we get enough to run 
us through the season. The general market is active, 
and prices are firmer; but by the first of May the sup- 
ply is usually more plentiful. We can not afford to 

ay more and not advance the price of foundation. As 
itis, we are selling so near the cost that it is almost 
like changing dollars just to accommodate the bee- 
keepers. 





HOLDING OUR OWN. 


Between the middle of March and the middle of 
April we shipped 22 carloads, besides a large number 
of less than carload shipments. We have unfilled or- 
ders on hand for 17 carloads, and about 300 less th-n 
carload shipments. If any thing, we have gaineda 
little on the orders since April 1, and shall be in still 
better shape by May 1 if we do not in the meantime 
receive too many new orders. Many things go out 
promptly. Hives of all kinds are crowding us the 
worst. Our stock of chsff hives, estimated to last 
clear through the season, is all gone already. We are 
having an unprecedented demand for the Danzenba- 
ker hive, as well as for other styles. We have surplus 
stock ahead of orders on Hoffman, thick-top, all-wood, 
and shallow frames, slotted section-holders and sep- 
arators. The demand for fences and plaiu sections is 
very heavy, showing that these sensible ideas are sure- 
ly winning their way into popular favor. We havea 
large surplus of No. 2 sections, only in 2-inch and 1}8, 
four openings, and ~—: both 44 and 3%x5. Our 
No. 2 grade in other widths are taken as fast as they 
accumulate. 





THE NEXT NATIONAL CONVENTION AT DENVER, COL. 


The next national convention is to be held in Den- 
ver, Col. The following announcement, just received 
from President Hutchinson, will speak for itself : 

** Denver has been selected as the place for holding 
the next meeting of the National Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation—time, the first week inSeptember The exact 
date has not been decided upon, but the first session 
will probably be held Tuesday evening or Wednesday 
morning. The West has several times asked for the 
convention, and been put off with promises—that we 
must follow the G. A. R , or something of this sort, in 
order to secure the needed reduction of railroad rates. 
This year the G. A. R. meets at Washington, away to 
one side of the country. We met there several years 
ago, and only about twenty members were present— 
the most of those from near by. The West has been 
going ahead with great leaps and bounds, and can 
rightfully claim recognition. The Colorado state con- 
vention last fall was the equal of many meetings of 
the National Association. And in all probability the 
Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will meet 
with us in joint convention. If held at Denver, the 
bee-keepers of Utah, California, Texas, and all of the 
great West will be able to get there. I firmly believe 
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that a convention can be held at Denver that will be 
the —— of any ever held. 

‘‘Of course, the first question asked will be: ‘ What 
about rates?’ Well, they are all satisfactory, or, of 
course, we could not have gone to Denver as a conven- 
tion without low rates on the railroads was nevera 
success. The National Letter - carriers’ Association 
holds its annual convention in Denver during the first 
week in September, and an open trate to everybody 
will be made at that time. A representative railroad 
man told Mr. Working, the Secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-keepers’ Association, that the regular fare 
outside of Colorado would be one fare, plus $2.00, for 
the round trip, with a regular rate of one fare fora 
round trip in Colorado, while there have been made 
some specially low rates from some points in the East. 
From Chicago the fare will be only $25 for the round 
trip From St. Louis it is $21. From St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, and Omaha, it will be only $15. Rates from 
—a further east have not yet been definitely 
settled. 

‘* Bee-keepers in the West will need no urging to 
come. To the bee-keepers of the E :st I will say, take 
the trip. It will open your eyes, not only in regard to 
bee-keeping, but to the wonderful possibilities of the 
great West. Your tickets will give you all the time 
you wish to see Colorado’s w nderful mountain scen- 
ery — ‘ The Switzerland of America.’ Don’t miss this 
opportunity of seeing its wonders, and mingling with 
its bee-keepers—the men ani women with great big 
hearts. #4 ~"® W. Z. HUTCHINS®, Pres." 

I am satisfied. from what I know of the bee-keepers 
in and about Denver. that this will be one of the most 
largely attended conventions of the Association ever 
held in its history. From all present indications bee- 
keepers in California will have a good season ; and we 
hope that many of them will feel able to be present 
and help form ana ional policy to be pursued with 
reference to the prices of honey throughout the United 
States. Denver is right in the heart of the great 
West, and where, I predict, the great bulk of the hon- 
ey of the United States will be produced in the future. 

The railroad rates promised are as low as we could 
ever expect to get ; and now is the opportunity for the 
bee-keepers, west of the Mississippi at least, to get to- 
gether in one grand conclave, and I hope that. there 
will be several from the East. 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 

The Eastern part of the Northern Illinois Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their spring meeting at the 
residence of C. J. Cummings, 2% miles northeast of 
Rockford, Ill., on Tuesday, May 20, 1902. All interest- 
ed in bees are invited toattend. R. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Rockford, I11., Rural Route No. 5. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 








SPECIAL EXCURSION RATE TO NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
VIA THE PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY. 


The P-re Marquette Railway will make a special 
fishing rate to Northern Michigan of one fare for the 
round trip, between May 1 and August 3l. This will 
bring the round-trip fare from Toledo to Traverse 
City (locality I have been writing about) down to $8.25. 





THAT HUBBARD SQUASH SEED. 

On page 153, March 15, I asked about the Hubbard 
squash seed we sold last season. I am glad to be able 
to say that, up to date, not a single customer has re- 
ported squashes not true to name; therefore we may 
reasonably conclude the seed was all right. 


THE AMERICAN WONDER LEMON, 


Two years ago I bought of Schmidt & Bottley, of 
Springfield, Ohio, an American Wonder lemon, about 
afoot high. Last season it bore about half a dozen 
lemons. While | was absent the frst got into the 
greenhouse and made it drop part of its leaves and 
two lemons. The other four made handsome fruits, 
larger than any lemenin the market. and it seemed 
that the lemonade they made was ahead of any thing 
else in the world. But that may be because they grew 
on my own tree. This tree is now loaded with Dicom, 
and its branches would all lieon the ground covered 
with fruit if I let them bear so much; and, all togeth- 
er, I consider it a beautiful house-plant, hardy enou: h 
to stand quite a frost without injury, and very easy to 
manage. My first plant cost me 25cts. They are now 
offered at 15 cts. each, or five for 50 cts. 
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SEED POTATOES. 


We are all sold out except New Russet and New 
Craig, and the seconds are all gone of these. We can 
ship promptly, on receipt of orders, firsts, for $3.50 per 
barrel, as long as they last. We have about 30 or 40 
bushels of the New Russets, and perhaps 60 or 70 of the 
Craigs. The greater part of our seed potatoes for the 
coming year will be grown in Northern Michigan, 
Providence permitting; and we expect to have some 
nicer potatoes for our customers than any thing we 
have grown here in Medinafor manya year. Perhaps 
I might say we have odds and ends of almost all varie- 
ties, so we can still furnish potatoes by mail, or per- 
haps half a peck or so of a kind, by express or treight. 





SHALLOTS, OR POTATO ONIONS. 


For some years we have been sold out of these 
onions, so we have not even advertised them. Now, 
however, we have a nice lot of about three bushels 
which we can sell at the following prices: Small ones, 
from the size of a hulled walnut down, 15 cts. a quart; 
90 cts. a peck; $3.00 a bushel. I really do not know 
the difference between a yellow shallot and a yellow 
potato onion. They look so near alike and act so 
much alike I should be inclined to call them one and 
the same thing. (Our old Whittaker onion is also the 
same, only it seemed to make a bigger onion). The 
small sets, when planted alone, will produce one or 
two large onions; but the larger ones, when planted, 
will break up into small sets, producing all the 
way from half a dozen to a dozen or even two dozen 
in a hill. They are very hardy, and will usually win- 
ter outdoors all right; but when kept in a dry cold 
place over winter they are the best keepers of any 
thing in the onion line; in fact, ours are as hard and 
firm as when they were first gathered, and there is 
not a sprouted one in the lot. If wanted by mail, add 
10 cts. per lb. for packing and postage. 








THE GRAND TRAVERSE HAND POTATO-PLANTER. 


I notice the manufacturers have changed their di- 
rections for using the planter, slightly, for this year. 
The new directions read as follows: 


‘It is very important in planting potatoes that they 
be placed in motst soil and covered before the soil dries 
out, Thisthe Acme planter does perfectly. Ordina- 
rily the holes are made, or furrow turned if horse is 
used, and the soil exposed to the hot sun for the day. 
The soil soon dries. Next the sets are dropped, and 
perhaps they are left to blister in the sun; they are 
then covered at unequal depths. 

‘* DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


“Carry the planter with the horizontal arm or lever 
across the row you are following. When putting in 
the seed raise the planter to the left hand. Do not 
stoop. Putthe planter into the ground with the foot 
stepping squarely on the hopper, not on the lever; keep 
the foot on the planter while throwing the handle to 
the left, which releases the seed, then raising the 
planter you naturally step on the hill, which firms the 
ground. 

Carry the seed in a sack, as shown in the cut. It is 
very important to hav: the right kind of sack; it 
should be about 20 inches wide and l4inches deep. A 
common grain-bag makes three good ones. The strap 
for carrying it should be fastened about three inches 
from each edge of the bag. Carry the bag high enough 
so that the bottom can be easily reached. Do not 
make the bag too deep.” 

From what we used the machine last year I am in- 
clined to think the above directions are rather an im- 
provement on those we gave a year ago, especially in 
regard t.. keeping the foot on the planter while throw- 
ing the handle to the left. 

Please remember the new prices: One planter, 60 
cts.; 3 or more at 55 cts. each; half-dozen or more, 50 
cts. each ; one crate of a whole dozcn, $5 25. 








FOR SALE —2000 lbs. honey, buckwheat mixed, 7c, 
freight paid; in 60-1b. cans, 2 cans in case. 
B. F. AVERILL, Howardsville. Va. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-8° 


Perfect in construction and 

action. Hatches every fertile 

ege. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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Victor’s Strain of Italian 
Bees Awarded the Diploma 
as Being the Best Bees 

at the Pan-American. 





BUREAU OF AWARDS. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S. a 
February 12, 1902. 
Mr. W. O. Victor, Wharton, Texas. 

Dear Sir:—I have the honor to advise you 
that a Diploma of Honorable Mention has been 
awarded to you for your exhibit of Italian bees 
at this Exposition. 

Very respectfully, Wm. I. BUCHANAN, 

Director-General. 


annrAnw 


Orel L. Hershiser Bought of Me an 
Untested Queen. This is what 
He Says of Her Colony: 


‘‘'They are very industrious, characteristical- 
ly marked, and extremely gentle. It wasa 

aily experience, and repeated many times 
daily, to go into the inclosure with interested 
visitors, at the Exposition, open the hive, full 
to overflowing with beautiful bees, the prog- 
eny of the queen you sent me, and handle 
them in the various manipulations of hunting 
out the queen; shaking the bees from the 
comb, as is done in extracting, showing the 
brood in all stages, etc., all without the use of 
a smoker or any thing else to quiet the bees, 
and I do not recollect that any one ever gota 
ar from any of them.” 

Of the bees I exhibited at the Pan-American, 
he says: ** The nucleus you sent for exhibition 
and award was certainly very fine-looking 
bees, and, in my opinion, they deserve the 
award given them by the judges.” 


But Who is Mr. Hershiser:? 


See Gleanings of date of Feb’y 1, 1902, page 
97. Send in your orders for queens, and in a 
short time, as Mr. Hershiser and hundreds of 
others are now doing, you, too, will be singing 
the praises of ‘‘ Victor’s Bees."” Price lists on 
application. 


I Am Filling Orders by Return Mail from 
This Superior Stock at Following Prices : 


Untested queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00. Select un- 
tested queens: 1, $1.25; 6, $6.00. Tested queens: 
1, $1.50; 6, $8.00. Select tested queens: 1, $2.00; 
6, $11.00. Breeders, $3.00 to $700. See circular 
for specifications. 


W. 0. VICTOR, Wharton, Tex. 


Queen Specialist. 
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QUEENS, QUEENS 


Old Standbys.—The A. I. Root Co., to whom we 
have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, W 
wnus: ‘‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
Sa 


not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 


Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens | 


you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. e 


Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 

$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and | Sixty-four Page Catalog 
I put in a hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day | 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-lb. super for : 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. | of every thing bee-keepers need. 


Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- str: i 
ble,and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the Illustrated and fully described. 


20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. | Especially valuable to begin- 
~ M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock; Ark. | ners for the information it con- 
We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, tains. Send your address on a 


and Albinos, in separate yaids,5 to 20 miles apart. | postal and get it now. Estab- 
Prompt service. Sate arrival guaranteed. Tees by 


the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. lished 1884. 
Prices: Tested, $1 50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 

dozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.0 

each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breecers 

oom each. Send for our catalog, free ty mail; tells ‘ 
ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. | M enkins 
Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. | od + bf 


ew given. Don’t fail ~Sipsened printed matter, | ; 

t’s ALL, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. } 

ii lat | $ Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex. | $900000000000000000000000000 
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“xa. BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest viriety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILILUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 
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— AGENCIES — 
Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kretchmer Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
; Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 
cle 
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MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The pet forat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90c; 2-inch, (5c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please § standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. | 
send one brass smoke-engine. I have 
one already. It is the best smoker I 


over used cry ScuNIDE Huio, Tex. | Ts Fe Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
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OUR 


BUSINESS 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


< 


a & 

We make it our business to 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. . . + «+ - 


M.H.HUNT & SON, 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
portation, and secure lower freight than 
from Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 








TheA I. Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 





Jobbers for 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA! 


We would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that we can furnish you all hives and supplies 
listed in The A. I. Root Co.’s catalog at their fac- 
tory prices. 

It is often a great advantage to be able to get 
your supplies near home rather than to send per- 
haps 200 or 300 miles, “hereby incurring iiigher 
» freight charges and delayin receiving the same, 
which is often more imp’ ‘ant. 

We are located here :1 DuBois, Clearfield Co., 
Pa.. which is about the center of the State, and 
have also unrivaled shipping facilities. We have 
the Buffale Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R., which 
is a part the great New York Central System. 
The Alicgany Valley R. R. isa part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. The Clearfield & Mahoning and 
the Philadelphia & Erie, also a part of the Penn- 
sylvania. We also have the Adams and American 
Express Companies. 

We wish to emphasize the fact that we’re prompt 
shippers, getting goods out the same day or the 
day after order is received, whenever possible. 








Prothero & Arnold, Ou Bois, Pa, 
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Bee-keepers 


will be 
ready 

for the 
Honey 
Flow, 
judging 
from the 
way 
Orders are 
pouring in. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 








Would you increase your profits? Then try the Danzenbaker 
Hive. It is used from Maine to California. Read the following. 





MECHANIC FALLS, ME., Fei , 1902. 
The A. JI. Root Company, Mi dina, Ohto 
Gentlemen :-—1 am rv very pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive [ have had a great many inquiries 1 ding 
it, and have not felt at liber). ‘o recommend it over our 1egul I At 
first I was prej in it, but the sales have iner camels wii rec- 
ommendations, and where I have sold they have bought a nd 
praised the hive with ext: gant claims, and [ am forced t clu- 
sion that itis the Aest « } nev hive on the market 
j. B. M IN, Manager .\V. EF. Branch Thi 
The above unsolicite’ tstimonial speaks for itself 
M. H. Mendieson. « ilifornia, has just orde: 700 Danzen- 
baker supers. Sales are do bling every year. Stil! | e demand for 
honey in Danzenbaker sections is greater than th« ply. If you 
are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. hives. |! or particulars 


address the inventor. F. Danzenbaker, Box 66, Washineton, D. C., o1 
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The A. I. Root Company, Medina, C., U.S. A. 








RIZE ME Dadant’s foundation 
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WAS AWARDED US ..T THE PARIS WHY DOES IT SELL 50 WELL? 

WORLD’S FAIR FOR THE .. . Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than y other. Because in 24 
YEARS ther: lave not been any com- 


Su er r= plaints, but thousa: of compliments. 
p 10? xcelle nce WE GUARANTEE § SHACTION. 


What more can anybody do? 2 4 
of Our Supplies. Vhat more ybody dc Beauty, 


purity, firmues no sagging, no loss. 

Our goods are always inade of best PATENT WEED | CESS OF SHEETING. 
materials and in the best manner possi- BEESWAX WANYED AT ALI, TIMES. 
ble. You who use them kn ow this : those Send name f r catalog, samples of 
who willtry them will findthem so. OurR foundation, a i veil material. We sell 
PRICES are as low as cai be ch rged for suieieaso aes caaneatiabeiaen 
good goods. Wemake every th'ng used LANGSTROTH ON TI'E HONEY-BEE 
by up-to-date bee-keepers. Catalog and Revised. ’ lassie in bee-literature. 
copy of the diimerican /ee-keeper free. Price $1.25 b 





ADDRESS 


The W. T. Falconer Manuf'g Go,,} | Bee-Keepers’ Suj:lias of all Kinds 


Jamestown, N. Ye 
ka W. M. Gerrish, Fast Nottingham, CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


N.. H., carries a come teke line of our 


goods at catalog prices. New England Hamilton, Hancack Co.. Ill. 


customers save freight ordering of them. 


























